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You fellows who are going back to 
books after your summer’s outings and 
scoutings, should say to the man who 
sells you blouses or shirts, “Show me! 
I’m from Missouri—Show me KAYNEE” 
You know that KAYNEE Blouses and 
Shirts are The Standard of the World 


and that those which retail for a 
dollar or more are "way up values 


Tell mother to look at KAYNEE Wash Suits, Rompers, 
Pajamettes, Nighties, Undertogs, Creepers, at the same store. 
Ask her if she ever saw nicer ones or better made 










You Scouts write 


BRANCH SALESROOMS us whether you are 


New York, 220 Fifth Avenue coussiotes Sem 
Chicago, 605 Medinah Bidg. THE (cf) RONMME («t) co. nitaatedtaecend 
Detroit, 318 Bway Mekt. Bldg. (wE Blouse Makers > 


Oath ready to frame. 
(Correspondenceto Cleveland) KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND 
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Coming —In Boys’ Life 


More football stories—next month and 
thereafter all through the football season. 


Scouting in the Alps—a story about a 
scout wort exciting night experience in 
Switzerland. 


Two extraordinary new “Serials’—they are 
different from each other, and different from 
any we have ever published. 


One tells about a remarkable journalistic 
enterprise of two boys—not in “amateur” 
journalism, but in “the real thing’ in a 

festern town. Lots of hard work—but lots 
of fun, too. 


The other will relate the surprising ad- 
ventures of some “river scouts,” starting 
with a thrilling houseboat voyage down the 
Mississippi, but ending—well, wait and see! 
The man who is writing the tale now at his 
home on an island in the Father of Waters 
has_ written several of the most popular 
stories ever printed in Boys’ Lire. 


This Season’s \-oiage--0 story about the 


outdoor experience of thousands of scouts 
in all parts of the country. 


Be Sure You Get the Next 
Numbers of “Boys’ Life” 
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To Boys’ Lifers 


ELL, vacation’s over. 
Kind o’ hard to leave the woods 
_ and lake. 

Kind o’ hard to cover up those brown 
shoulders after going through so -much sun 
burn to tan them. 

And that choking collar! 
the thing, anyway? 

The pavement is hot and hard. The sleep- 
ing room seems stuffy in spite of the wide- 
open windows. 

But going back to town is like taking that 
first plunge in the lake. Makes you shiver 
to think of it, but once in, the fun begins. 


Who 


invented 


there in the open, under the stars. 
You saw yourself a champion. Now 
is the time to make those dreams come true. 

The first step is to conquer that tired feel- 
ing. People used to take pills for it. Lazy ~ 
people do yet—and grow lazier.. The thing 
to do is to fight it. 

Tired of school? Go back the first day 
and sign up for more work than you ever 
lid before in your life. Go after every hard 
lesson as you did after that treasure at the 
end of the marked trail. Dig it out. 


Lynn forget those dreams you had out 


HEN you give up school, people be- 

lieve one of two things about you-- 

either that you think you know it 
all or that you are too lazy to learn inore. 
It may not be true, but that is what they 
think. 

When you apply for a position that is worth 
while, one of the first questions asked is: 
“What education have you had?” If you 
can reply only “Grammar School” you con- 
demn yourself, most probably, to a lifetime 
of hard labor and low wages. 

Employers know that a fellow who will 1:ot 
study now, when education is free and with- 
in reach of all, will not advance in business 
no matter what opportunities are offered. 

Of course, you think that you will be an 
exception. So did every man who now, old 
and discouraged, does his daily grind and 
spends his evenings complaining about “fate” 
being unkind to him—when it was he who 
was unkind to himself. 

Money is not the only reward for educa- 
tion. It is not even the principal reward. 


O to school. Be at or near the head 
G of your class. Help to make your team 

the best in the state. Push Scouting 
until looking for “good turns” to do is a 
habit with every fellow in town! 


OMETHING new in the great Scout 

Movement is related on page 22 this 

month. boy who lives where he is 
the only one, can be a Scout, the same as 
any other boy. He can wear the uniform, 
earn his badges, do his good turns. He can 
be a Pioneer Scout. 

He can carry a membership certificate that 
will serve as an introduction to any one of 
the 250,000 men and boys. In Boys’ Lire 
he will find instructions and stories and pic- 
tures that will be of great interest and bene- 
fit to him. He can write for any special in- 
formation he wants. 

Like the pioneers of old, the Pioneer Scout 
will blaze the way on the far frontier of 
Scoutland, and as the old pioneers built up 
towns, the new Pioneer Scouts will build up 
Troops—some day. 

Watch them grow! 


LL aboard! We’re off “On Nature’s, 
Trail” this month. Take the first hike 
with the Scout Naturalist, starting on 

page 16, and read also the little story about 
his wonderfully interesting home, on page 
30. Then keep your eyes open, and write 
to him about things you see in the big out- 


doors. Who'll be the first? ; 
Tue Eprror. 
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Cuapter I 
From Street Gamin to Freshman 
OU'D like to know what it feels like 
: 4 to go through college on nothing a 
year from home? It will be pretty 
hard to make anyone understand who 
hasn’t done it, and lt have to tell you a 
good many things that. I don’t care to 
make public. But if you mean, “Is it a 
hard thing to do?” or, “Am I sorry that 
I did it?” I can say right off the bat: “A 
thousand times no.” 

So I want to tell you at the start, and I 
want to make it emphatic, that if at any 
time you get the idea that I have had a 
poor time in college, you get a false im- 
pression. In this little town and on this 
campus I have had the finest four years of 
my life, and I would not trade it for any- 
thing that ever came before, or, so far as 
I can see, for any four years that will ever 
come after. 

How did I ever yet the notion of coming 
to college? Well, that’s pretty hard to say. 
There was a time in my life when I didn’t 
know that such a thing as a college existed. 
I first learned that there were colleges 
from the sporting pages of the news- 
papers, and there were three of them 
that I heard about particularly, Yale and 
Harvard and Princeton, not because they 
were the best universities, necessarily, but 
because their athletic teams received most 
space in the sporting columns that came 
under my eye. You must remember that 
for the most part we self-helpers are not 
the sus of alumni, and very often, in the 
worla that we come from, there is no col- 
lege man. That was my case. , 


WAS born and raised (if you can say 

that I was raised) in a somewhat dis- 
reputable Jersey suburb of New York, 
famous for its goats and slums. I came 
from the slums. I have just now come 
back from a slumming trip of the social- 
economics class. That trip didn’t teach 
me anything. It was a dead loss. 

The East Side slums that we visited 
are not one, two, three with the slums in 
which I was brought up. I’d like to tell 
you a little about this, because one of the 
difficulties you men have in understanding 
us lies in the fact that you can’t even 
imagine what the world looks like to us 
before we get here, and how different it 
looks to us when we leave. Four years 
here literally gives us a new heaven and a 
new earth. That one change is worth all 
my college career cost me. And, as a 
matter of fact, it didn’t cost me anything, 
because I should have had to earn my own 
way even if I had never come to Prince- 
ton. My education has been handed me 
on a gold platter. 


ES, I was arrested twice. Each 
“prison term” was a one night stand. 
It was during a very bad winter, and for 
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three weeks we lived lit- 
erally on bread = and 
water, and occasionally that diet had 
to be simplified for a day or two. The 
combination of freezing and starving, and 
general low spirits while the father is 
going around looking for a job, tends to 
make you forget the somewhat artificial 
distinction between meum and tuum. Why 
should we not be warm when others were 
and when down in the yards firemen, out 
of overflowing fire-boxes, were raking the 
red-hot coals, and when trains went through 
carrying cars so full that they overflowed 
with what would never be used? 

As children we used to pick up the loose 
bits or follow at a discreet distance when 
they raked out the fires, put out the glow 
with snow or water, wait for it to cool, 
and bring home the half-burnt lumps of 
coke. : 

My older brother and I were down along 
the tracks, and I was trudging along 
with what for me was a pretty heavy bag 
of half-burnt coal. The railroad detective 
came up from behind. We were afraid 
of him because he had killed his man. My 
brother noticed him and called to me to 
run; and we both dropped our bags and 
made off. 

I was a little fellow and it may be that 
I wouldn’t have beaten him. But that race 
was not to be to the swift. He pulled his 
gun on us and yelled: 

“Stop, or Ill shoot.” 

I stopped. 

My brother ran. The second shot hit 
his shoe and carried off his heel. He 
looked back, and, seeing that I was ar- 
rested, came back to keep me company. 
We were marched off. 

There was a queer mixture of brutality 
and solemnity about that trip to the office 
of the justice of the peace. Now and then 
the detective helped me to make haste 
with his foot. He was trying to impress 
and frighten me, and all that I remember 
about that trip is kicks and “petty larceny” 
—words which my captor uttered very 
frequently and with an air of great im- 
portance. I took it that petty larceny 
must be some particularly expensive kind 
of coal. 

Now, to me this arrest wasn’t complete. 
I wasn’t handcuffed. I had _ previously 
believed that this was a regular part of 
the ceremony, and thought I was being 
discriminated against because I was a little 
fellow. Instead, the detective made us 
walk ahead and he came along behind, 
gun in hand. The justice of the peace, 
who I believe gets a certain amount for 
each case, had us locked up for the night 
in an old wooden station, where we took 
turns in trying to sleep on a splintered 
wooden bench. r) 

Oh, the other arrest wasn’t much. It 
was merely for playing hookey. But it 
will help to make my point and give you 
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my standpoint at that time if I tell you 
that my all-too-brief prison experiences 
were to me a kind of a holiday and 
pleasant suprise. I had always been told 
that in prison men were fed on moldy 
bread-crusts and water. You can imagine 
my pleasure when, after having spent the 
night in a relatively warm room, they 
brought me in the morning a very huge- 
looking piece of bread and a cup of sweet 
coffee. Yes, “sweet coffee” was what we 
called coffee with sugar in it, for ours 
usually had none. 

In the afternoon after my nearly regu- 
lar arrest I was out along the tracks 
again. 

These things, therefore, are a part of 
my background if you wish to see it as I 
saw it. 


URTHERMORE, it wasn’t a hardship 

te work; I was used to that because I 
have dune it since I was a child. At nine 
I drove a butcher’s cart on a route with 
thirty-five customers. That was hard work 
because I wanted to be in the back lot 
playing baseball, and occasionally I handed 
some good woman some other good wo- 
man’s sausage, which didn’t bring me many 
kind words from the boss. 

When I was ten I worked in a cemetery 
all my spare time during the spring and 
summer and fall. I planted flowers on 
the graves, two plants for five cents; and 
watered the little garden plots around the 
monuments, twelve quarts for nickel; 
and cut the grass around and upon the 
graves, fifteen cents a grave. Why do I 
remember those pricés? Because they were 
the most important thing in my world. 

Now, of course, this wasn’t exciting for 
a boy and the environment wasn’t cheer- 
ful. I tell it to you only that you will 
understand what the economists would 
call the state of the money market in my 
town when I was a boy. Cash wasn’t easy. 

A little later I worked on a huckster’s 
wagon at twenty-five cents a day, and I 
tell you they were long days. Nothing 
makes a day seem so long as work that you 
don’t like. One day the boss, a big, burly 
chap who was angry because business had 
been poor, struck me a terrific blow in 
the kidney and I dropped into the wagon. 

As we were passing a farmhouse I 
evidently came to and groaned in the cart, 
for an old farmer came out and remon- 
strated. The boss excused himself, laid 
it to my misdeeds, and drove on out of sight. 
Then he accused me of having played the 
baby act, swore some, knocked me insensi- 
ble again, and left me in the road. He 
still owes me two days’ pay. 

Now, you must remember that we make 
our money a good deal easier than that 
when we get to college, but we need more 
money than I did then. But I mercty 
want to let you know why a dollar looks 
as big as your head to us before we get 
here. 





gel how did I get the notion of 
coming to college? Well, I’m 
coming to that. You must let me tell my 
story in my own way. 


I suppose as a little chap I went to - 


school because it was pleasanter at school 
than it was to stay around in my neighbor- 
hood, and my mother was off working 
most of the time. I liked it at school; it 
was a kind of holiday and I hated the 
idea of leaving it. : 

So I went on into the high school after 
a stormy family council in which I agreed 
to pay my expenses and my board at home. 
Incidentally, I couldn’t quite swing that 
proposition, and there were arrearages 
before I got through. That’s why I came 
down to college with so little ready cash. 

In the high school I began to hear and 
think more about colleges, though without 
any intention of ever going there. I imag- 
ined that every man in college was a big 
athlete. I had a notion they were all 
great, strong fellows, all over six feet tall, 
because the only pictures of college men 
I had seen were pictures of athletes. 

Then as I went along in the school I 
found that one or two of the teachers 
there were college men; one of them was 
a Princeton man. I happened to be mak- 
ing a good record and he began to talk 
college to me. That was the beginning. 
The idea grew on me, and it had the fas- 
cination of something far off. About the 
same time somebody told me about an 
Indian who had gone through Princeton on 
seventy-five dollars a year and a blanket 
given him by the government. That didn’t 
sound so bad. By the way, did you ever 
hear about that redskin? He sure was a 

Indian. I looked him up after I 
got here, for I had come to look upon him 
as a kindred spirit, but discovered that, 
like other good Idians, he was a myth. The 
good as well as the evil that men do seems 
to live after them, even if they never did 
it at all, and he was partly responsible 
for my coming here just the same. I 
finally got the “hot dope” as to what I 
would really be up against from a young 
Princeton graduate, a very fine fellow. 
I made up my mind I was going to do what 
the Indian had done. So much for that for 
the present. 

I spoke of how large the dollar looks 
to us when we first come to college. The 
university doesn’t understand that and it 
can’t be expected that it should. No 
university does. You question that? Well, 
let me try to make my point. And at the 
same time I shall be getting into my story. 


HEN I came to Princeton in the 

fall I came with three dollars in 
my pocket. To me that was a lot of money, 
because it was all that I had. That is, 
three dollars over my railroad fare here 
and back; and let me call to your atten- 
tion also that this ride to Princeton, eve 
if it was only fifty miles, was to me what 
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a trip to California would be to some of 
the other fellows. It was the longest ride 
I had ever taken, because I had only been 
in a train twice before, both times for 
very short rides, I mean five or ten miles; 
oak a ride on the New York elevated 
was to me an excursion. 

That trip to Princeton was an experi- 
ence. I had heard about the beautiful 
scenery that you see from the trains. I 
thought this must be some of it and en- 
joyed it immensely. I thought the strip 
of woods that we came through as we 
drew near Princeton on that September 
day was the most beautiful scenery I had 
ever seen, and Princeton itself and the 
buildings were like a city in a dream. 

I came down with another chap whe was 
taking his preliminary examinations, and 
was told that we could get a “cheap” room 
on Chambers Street with a Mrs. 

We made for Chambers Street. I was 
business manager of our partnership and 
I asked about the rooms. She showed 
us a very small room with one bed for 
both of us, and she wanted three dollars 
for the two nights. You think that’s 
cheap? It wasn't cheap for me. When 
I was‘on the huckster’s wagon room-rent 
didn’t cost me anything, because I didn’t 
have any room. I slept in a hay-loft. They 
used to allow me fifteen cents for supper 
and breakfast. So I shook the dust of 
Chambers Street from my feet. I honest- 
ly thought the woman was trying to “do” 
me, 


S @r~ first night after our examinations 
the other fellow and myself bought 
a couple of newspapers and walked, or 
rather stumbled, along the railroad tracks 
to that little six-by-eight waiting-room 
where the railroad crosses the turnpike at 
Penn’s Neck. 

It was pitch-dark and was raining hard. 
Of course I had my best clothes on and 
so took off my coat because I didn’t want 
to get it wrinkled, spread out the papers, 
and lay down on the bench in the Penn’s 
Neck station and tried to sleep. But one 
of the window-panes was broken and the 
rain came driving in. I took a newspaper 
and tried to shut out the storm, but it 
was dark, and we had no matches, and 
couldn’t make it stay. We stuffed loose 
paper in the broken pane, but it got soft 
and melted and the rain came splashing in 
on us all night long. 

Still it would have been all right, but 
every train that came in from the junction 
stopped in front of the station because 
they saw us lying on the benches and 
thought we were prospective passengers. 
So if my rest was broken it wasn’t only 
because the bench was hard. I was used 
to that. 

Now, the next day I was busy morning 
and afternoon, and the other fellow had 
some hours off, so I sent him out scout- 
ing, and the second night (it was still rain- 
ing) we walked down what I have since 
learned to be Alexander Street, and down 
there in the Basin somewhere we found 
a ramshackle deserted house, spread our 
papers on the floor, and tried to sleep. 
A man with a lantern approached, and we 
thought we would either be arrested or 
have to fight for it. But the danger passed 
and “Moscow’s walls were safe again.” 

We finished our exams the next morn- 
ing and I decided to celebrate. We bought 
two loaves of bread and a pound of 
bologna sausage, went over behind the 
cemetery on Witherspoon Street and had 
a grand feast. 


eS were going fine, but when 
the results of the examinations came 
out my name, unlike Abou Ben Adhem’s, 
didn’t head the list of the admitted candi- 
dates posted in the west end of McCosh. 
It was not on the list at all, and I thought 
it was all up. But I saw some notice 
about an entrance committee and asked 
what it meant. I realized that I had some 
chance to make a bicker and I'll tell you 
I was dead in earnest about getting into 
Princeton. So I decided I'd go up and talk 
to the profs. 

I went over to where the committe on 
examinations was sitting. There was a big 
crowd of disappointed candidates like my- 
self waiting, and I noticed that they were 
calling them up one by one. 

You can’t imagine what “a professor” 
meant to me. In those days to me he 
was not only a rare bird, he was a kind 
of demigod. In all my life I had only 
seen one college professor on the hoof. 
That one came to our high school to give 
an elocution recital when I was a junior 


ELL, here I was in a room full of 

Princeton professors! They were 
sitting around a table and it looked to 
me like the council of the gods on Mount 
Oylmpus. 

Now, the man who knows the life of the 
streets can tell more about human psychol- 
ogy than the other fellows. Any news- 
boy in New York can size up a man far 
better than the average senior in college. 
He knows what the chances are of getting 
a nickel from this fellow or that fellow 
before he asks, and if he is thrown down 


it isn’t because he doesn’t often expect to 1 


be thrown down, but because he is willing 
to take the long chance. 

Now, the students who had flunked their 
examinations were going up in order, the 
“A’s” first. I scanned the faces as each one 
came out, and I could tell whether he 
had been turned down cold or whether 
he had been given some hope, and it was 
plain to me that only a few of those fel- 
lows then coming out were being admitted 
on trial. So I thought I had a poor 
chance. But things were moving very 
slowly. After a couple of hours they were 
only up to the “E’s,” and I saw that at 
that rate my turn at the end of the alpha- 
bet wouldn’t come up till the next day. 

I began to be afraid I’d have to buy 
another bologna and stay another night. 
It seems funny to you? That’s my point 
exactly; the university can’t understand 
that it is a pretty serious business to the 
fellow who comes with a couple of dollars. 

I was desperate, and decided that I had 
to put my case very soon. They were 
calling for E’s. I went up and said my 
name didn’t begin with “E,” but I told 
them I didn’t have money enough to stay 
over in Princeton another night and asked 
them of they wouldn’t consider my case 
then. They were very nice about that and 
said they would. 

So I began to give them. the straight 
dope. I couldn’t understand why I had 
failed because I had been valedictorian of 
my class. How should I know that the 
school was not up to the standard? In 
competing with fellows from other high 
schools, I subsequently learned that it was 
not, but, even so, I won’t blame it all on 
the school. 

Now, I have tried to let you know that 
my coming to Princeton to pass the ex- 
aminations was to me no small matter. I 
had worked hard to get down here, had 
been soaking wet for two days, hadn’t had 


much sleep, and I was a nervous wreck, 
but didn’t know it, because I didn’t know 
what that was. Where I came from no- 
body knew that he was a nervous wreck. 
If that’s what he was, he thought he had 
something else. 

The committee explained to me that I 
hadn’t passed a sufficient number of ex- 
aminations to be admitted even on proba- 
tion. They were sorry. Now can you 
imagine what it would have been like for 
me to have to go back to my house and say 
I couldn’t get in? So I put my case before 
them just as plainly as I could. I put it 
this way: Gentlemen, why don’t you give 
me a chance? If I don’t make good by 
Thanksgiving, I won’t hurt the university ; 
if I do make it will help me. 

One of the professors spoke up. I don’t 
know who he was, but he was a fine chap. 
“I am very sorry, Mr. X, that we can’t 
make any exceptions. We ourselves are 
governed by certain definite rules from 
which we cannot deviate. However, we 
shall take up your case at a special meet- 
ing of the committee and let you know by 
telegraph.” To me it was a very nice 
way of saying “So long.” But I took the 
train and went home, and, thinking it 
was all up, I answered thirty “ads” in the 
New York Herald that night and the next 
morning “ads” for jobs of all kinds. 

A COUPLE of days later I got a tele- 

gram collect. It ran: “Entrance com- 
mittee have decided to admit you on trial. 
Report Monday.” I still have that tele- 
gram, and know it came collect, because I 
had to borrow forty-five cents to pay for 


t. 

Well, say! You don’t know what that 
meant to me. You could have knocked 
me down with a feather! So I was in! 

I packed my hand-bag. It was a black 
cardboard hand-bag, three years old, orig- 
inally costing ninety-eight cents. At that 
time it was split at the edges and was held 
together by a ten-cent book strap. I 
threw into it a shirt, a suit of underwear, 
a comb, a pair of socks, a looking-glass, 
and shaving apparatus. I had only the 
one suit, which I was then wearing. My 
new two-dollar-and-fifty-cent trunk was 
to follow me down with the rest of my 
effects, and fittings for my room as soon 
as I had established an address. 
| ele seer tid a great university, like any 

other institution, opened for business at 
eight o’clock, so I took the six o'clock 
train from the Penn Station, and arrived 
in Princeton at seven forty-five. I waited 
till eight o’clock and walked over to the 
university offices and tried the door. It 
was locked. 

I sat down on a bench under the trees 
at the west end of Nassau Hall. I must 
have been a queer sight on the front 
campus with my strapped cardboard grip, 
my cuffed trousers and colored cap. Col- 
lege had opened on the previous Thursday 
and all freshmen were now in regular 
freshman garb. Anyone else would have 
known that it was anathema for a fresh- 
man to wear cuffed trousers and a colored 
cap, but about such college taboos I, 
of course, knew nothing. 

But I didn’t think of my looks. I was 
a freshman in Princeton. 


D° you remember in the play, when 
Monte Cristo is taken for dead and 
thrown off the cliff in the bag, how he cuts 
himself out of the bag, swims over to the 
(Continued on page 88) 











The Taking of Forest Hill Cabin 


By 
HERBERT MICHAEL 


The boys of Tarrytown, a lit- 
tle suburb of the city, had long 
held a reputation as leaders in 
everything they undertook. . The 
high school, on more than one 
occasion, had carried away the 
field day honors in which not 
only the surrounding suburbs 
were entered but even the city 
schools. On one occasion they 
scored more points than the re- By 
mainder of the schools combined. 
The year before the football 
team, by defeating all comers, 
had won the Academic Cham- 
pionship, and the baseball team 
had almost as great a record. 
But during the last few months 
something had gone wrong. And 
the slump had affected the scout 
troop. 

Tarrytown Troop had been | 
organized for three years and, § 
under the efficient leadership of 
Assistant Scoutmaster “Jack” 
Williams, had earned an undis- 
puted position of leadership 
among the troops in that part of 
the country. But this position had 
not been reached without diffi- 
culty, and recently these difficul- 
ties had increased. 

For one thing, Tim Jacobs’ 
gang was growing larger in num- 
bers and bolder in exploits that 
bordered on the unlawful. Tim’s 
gang was composed largely of 
boys who at one time and another 
had applied for admission to the 
troop but who had been informed § i 
that that honor could be had only Page 
by a complete change in their § 
personal habits. They were not 
willing to give up cigarettes and 
“practical jokes” that resulted in 
damage to property so they re- 
mained outside ‘the troop to ham- 
per in every way possibie the work of the 
scouts. 

This menace without the troop was 
matched by another within, for, in spite 
of promises made at the time of admission, 
there was a group of members who were 
scouts in name only. They took little pride 
in the troop’s achievements, contributed 
little to its honorable record and acted as 
a dead weight on new endeavors. 

The leader of this group of knockers was 
Jim Rawley. In three years’ service” he 
had advanced from tenderfoot to second 
class scout. He could do nothing himself. 
Therefore, when anything was brought to 
the attention of the troop, he was the first 
to declare it couldn't be done. Alvan Rus- 
sell, “Ike” Scott, “Tod” Sloan and others, 
getting strength from his assertion, would 
invariably take his point of view. 

But there were a number of fine scouts 
in the troop—Roy Phillips, “Bob” Thomp- 
son, “Monk” Brown, eagle scouts; Dick 








Thornton, who held an honor medal for 
saving the life of a little girl, and, last 
but not least, Jake Schmidt. Jake had a 
dispositon like the morning sun and a nat- 
ural wit that kept the troop in good spirits 
in the face of anything. 

But to-day Jake was not in his usual 
happy mood. Anybody could have told 
that from his dejected air as he walked 
slowly down the street ‘vith his head bowed 
in deep thought. Asvistant Scoutmaster 
Jack Williams, who was approaching on 
the opposite side of the street, noticed it. 

“Why all the gloom, Jake?” he called 
cheerily. 

Jake crossed the street to his troop of- 
ficer and saluted. 

“Jack,” he said seriously, “something has 
got to be done.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jack, some- 
what puzzl 

“T mean this, our troop has been falling 
back for the last six months. If this 
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keeps on we'll go to pieces sure.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s as bad 
as that,” answered Jack. 

“Well, it is. Only a few days 
ago I heard Buck Todd say he 
didn’t see any use in being a 
scout and to-day I heard Tim 
Jacobs and that crowd guying a 
bunch of our scouts—calling 
them ‘sissy house mice’ and all 
that stuff. I tell you this thing 
is getting on my nerves,” 

“But a scout shouldn’t mind 
such nonsense as that.” 

“I don’t know that it would 
affect any of the older scouts, 
but as sure as you live it’s going 
to affect the younger ones,” said 
Jake with a shrug. He was 
more serious than Jack had ever 
seen him and the assistant scout- 
master realized that if this mat- 
ter was affecting such a jovial 
person as Jake it should be given 
serious thought. 

% “I hate to see you so discour- 

| aged,” said Jack. “Let’s see. To- 
day is Wednesday. I'll get in 
touch with Mr. Thompson before 
the meeting Friday night. Prob- 
ably we can make some plans by 
that time.” 

Jake saluted and was off. 

Friday night, long before eight 
o’clock, the majority of the 
scouts had assembled before the 
' school, in the basement of which 
their meeting was to be held. 
There were about thirty-five in 
all. Some were building pyra- 
mids, other playing “knights,” 
still others “cock-fighting,” while 
a considerable number were cen- 
tered around “Jake” Schmidt, 
who was doing his best to amuse 
the crowd. Presently Jack came 
up. Mr. Thompson being absent, 
he was to hold the meeting. He proceeded 
to the scout room, followed by the boys, 
and the meeting began. The routine busi- 
ness was soon over. Then Jack rose and 
said: 

“Fellows, I have been informed by one 
of the members of the troop that if some- 
thing is not done to prevent it, our troop 
is sure to go to pieces. At first I thought he 
was crazy, but on second thought I granted 
that he had a little sense and now I act- 
ually believe he is right. As all of you 
know, we have been rather inactive for 
the past few months. Things haven’t hap- 
pened to keep us busy so that all we’ve 

‘ot to do is to make something to do. 
*ve communicated with Mr. jompson, 
and what do you think we have decided 
upon?” 

“Have a tag day for old bachelors and 
suffragettes,” suggested Bud Valentine. 

“T know,” said Jake, who had been un- 
usually quiet. “Kill John Smith’s old goat 
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so the folks in the neighborhood can hang 
out their washing.” This set the eager 
house in a roar. 

“Not that either,” said Jack after the 
noise had subsided. “Mr. Thompson and 
I have seen Mr. Burke and he has consent- 
ed to let us have the use of Forest Hill, 
overlooking Dill’s pond as a permanent 
lodge for the troop. How do you like 
the idea?” 

“Bully,” shouted “Doc” Sprat, and the 
prospects of ——t new seemed to pass 
through the meeting like a flash. 

Presently the troop came to order and 
glancing over in the further corner of the 
room, “Jack” saw that the idea had not 
struck all of the members of the troop. 

“What's the matter, Jim, don’t you like 
the idea?” asked Jack of Jim Rawley. 

“The idea is good,” said Jim with a 
frown, “but Tim Jacobs and his gang 
have a den on the side of orn, ill. 
They might not give up so easily.” 

Taare’ they rusleates to build a den 
on the Burke Farm? I thought only we 

‘had that privilege.” 

“Of course they haven’t, but that is not 
the question. Just as sure as we inter- 
fere with their plans—whether they are 
in the right or not—it is going to cause 
trouble. Besides I don’t see any use try- 
ing to build a cabin anyhow. None of us 
even know how to begin.” 

“Ike” Scott, “Tod” Sloan and others ex- 
pressed their approval of Jim’s remarks. 

The latter assertion, as it was charac- 
teristic of Jim, was taken as a joke, but 
the former seemed to require more careful 
consideration. The boys knew the exact 
temperament of Tim Jacobs. They knew 
that dealing with him was no light task. 
Nevertheless, the majority voted to con- 
tinue Jack’s plans and were instructed to 
meet on the spot the following Thursday, 
which happened to be a school holiday, to 
begin the work. 

Bright and early Thursday morning, on 
the top of Forest Hill, a gay troop of 
enthusiastic lads assembled. It was not 
altogether unexpected that Jim Rawley 
was not present and that Ike Scott, Tod 
Sloan and others were absent also. Jack 
came with the rest. He had brought a 
tape line and was busy measuring and 
planning. Finally it was decided to place 
the cabin on the little knoll just above the 
old breastworks. This would place it in 
such a position that a view of the whole 
pond could be had. The pond was a sheet 
of fresh water about six hundred yards 
long and about one hundred wide. It was 
reported to have been constructed by the 
Army of Northern Virginia during the 
Civil War. The breastworks served as a 
dam with the body of water as further 
protection. Just below the knoll was a 
rocky gulch, one end of which penetrated 
the edge of the dam. Where the gulch 
abutted the dam a small cavern had 
formed. This spot seemed to have been 
inhabited a great deal of late, and coming 
more closely the boys realized that they 
had discovered the den of Tim Jacobs’ 
gang. 

On the wall at the entrance was this 
notice: 


“PRIVAT PROPURTY KEAP OUT” 


No one had a desire to pillage, so they 
passed down the gulch, rounded the curve 
up the hill, and began felling trees, which 
were to be the first or ground logs of 
the cabin. These, being ground logs, were 
necessarily heavy. Luckily, Billy Nolan, 
who lived on a nearby farm, had brought 


a mule which was used to “snake” the logs 
wherever needed. As soon as four were 
cut the boys 
beginning of the cabin. Shallow trenches 
were dug and the two lengthwise logs were 
rolled into position. Placed thus about 
half of each log was above ground. They 
were then notched about a foot from their 
ends and corresponding notches were made 
on two other logs, the end logs, which 
were placed in position. Thus the founda- 
tion of the cabin was complete. The work 
trom here to the roof would be similar, 
as the doors and windows would not be 
cut until the logs had been placed. The 
majority of the boys proceeded to fell and 
bring the trees. Eight, however, were left, 
four of whom had to be at each corner of 
the cabin so that they would be ready 
to notch the lower sides of the logs. Jack 
remained to superintend the work. 

Everything was going on smoothly at 
noon and about half of the logs were 

laced in position. Roy Phillips and Bill 

‘hompson, who were the best cooks, began 
to prepare lunch. Work having been sus- 

nded for the time, Monk Brown and 

ake Schmidt sauntered down the ravine, 
headed for the spring. Just as they were 
making the turn in the path, some one 
stepped out, apparently from the thicket 
on the side. Jake, recognizing the per- 
sonage first, hailed him: 

“Hello, ‘Tim. What are you doing ’way 
down here?” he said. 

The one addressed seemed to ignore the 
question, but finally said: 

“And what are you rats doing up there 
at our den?” 

“We are building a log cabin,” said Jake, 
“and since when did this become your 
property? I thought it belonged to Mr. 
Burke.” 

“I guess we have just as much right 
to call it ours as you have,” Tim said 
with a slight look of annoyance. 

“And 1 guess not.” 

“We'll see about it. You may go on 
with your nice little work and-you might 
finish it, but neither you nor any of you 
lubbers will ever see the day that it will 
do you any good.” 

So saying, he passed on up the path 
and into the little side path that led 
towards town. 

Both Monk and Jake had heard Tim 
Jacobs make these idle threats before, but 
never, it seemed, with so much bitterness. 


“Jake, what do you think they could do ; 


to our cabin?” 

“Aw, nothin’” said Jake. “Haven’t you 
heard Tim start that racket before? He 
said he would get even because we took 
him off the track team last fall for ‘foul- 
ing’ but you see he hasn’t done us much 
harm so far. I tell you, Monk, it’s all 
bluff. Even if he tried, the most he could 
do would be to throw off a few logs and 
we could easily replace them.” 

“But what was that he said about fin- 
ishing the cabin? Suppose they waited 
until we finished it. Couldn’t they do 
something to it then? They might even 
try to burn it. Don’t you think we had 
better tell the other boys?” asked Monk. 

“Yes,” said Jake, with an impatience 
that was not altogether natural, “I guess 
we had.” 

They returned to the top of the hill 
where lunch was in pro, and related 
what they had inane The. news seemed 
to cause eral uneasiness. 

“Boys,” said the Assistant Scoutmaster, 
“I would not let this little thing interfere 
with our plans in the least. im Jacobs 
is not likely to bother us until the cabin 


athered around to see the him 


is finished, if at all. By that time perhaps 
we can find some way of dealing with 


This was all that was said and after a 
short rest the boys set to work again: 
Having become acquainted with their dif- 
ferent tasks each was able to work more 
rapidly and before dusk most of the logs 
had been placed. The work for the day 
ended here. 

When the boys started home in the even- 
ing the sun had set but the moon had risen 
and objects could be seen at considerable 
distance. Out of the little path that led 
through the bottom they entered the main 
road. They had gone considerable dis- 
tance when they noticed the figures of two 
or three persons about a hundred yards 
ahead of them. As they approached the 
figures disappeared. No one said anything 
until the boys came to the spot where the 
figures were last seen. There was a lit- 
tle path leading into the woods at that 


point. 

“Where does this path go?” asked Roy 
Phillips. 

“It’s a path that hunters use,” said Dick 
Thornton. “It follows around the head of 
the pond and finally comes out at the old 
breastworks at the foot of our cabin.” 

“Wonder who that was?” asked Monk. 

“Tll just bet *twas Jim Rawley and the 
others—going down to see what we did to- 
day,” said Bob Thompson. 

“Or it might be Tim and his gang,” 
said Roy Phillips. 

No one seemed to have a desire to argue 
the point so they passed on. 

At recess at school the following day, 
Jake and Monk were standing near the 
board fence that - divided the school 
grounds when they heard some one speak- 
ing in a low voice on the other side. Lis- 
tening intently they caught fragments of 
conversation. ; . 

“Aw, I believe you’re tryin’ to kid me 

- « + and we can = eee 
other side.” 

“I'm not fooling. Honest. Didn’t me 
and Ike yesterday evening?” 

The first voice was that of Tim Jacobs 
but the second could not be so plainly 
recognized. A few more incoherent phrases 
were uttered and then: 

“I tell you it’s a ‘cinch’ 
we can. And if . 

No one - sus 

“Saturday night 


sure 
other side. 
ad finished 
chimney.” The voices were com- 
ing nearer. “You go around that end of 
the fence and I’ll go up this way. It won’t 
do for us to be seen together. If you 
have any other questions see me some- 
where else and we will talk it over.” 

Jake and Monk waited to see who came 
around each end of the fence. Tim Jacobs 
appeared first and a moment later, around 
the other end of the fence, appeared James 
Rawley. 

The appearance of Jim Rawley was the 
connecting link in the conversation. It 
meant that these two had united in a 
scheme to upset the plans of the cabin 
builders. It was evident that some well- 
defined scheme had been agreed upon as 
the syllables of the overheard conversation 
showed that Jim had visited the cabin. 
The words “other side” brought to mind 
the occurrence of the evening before, when 
the boys had seen someone turn into the 
side path that led to the other side of 
the cabin. So, whatever the scheme was, 
it meant that the cabin would be ap- 
proached from the “other side,” also it 
was certain that the plot would be carried 


(Continued on page 89) 











“—and the first thing he knew he was, sprawling, 


face downward—’ 





The Boy Scout Crusoes 


Cuarter XXVI (Continued) 
WV Tinwst said Roderick finally, “we 


mustn’t spend any more time 
here. We'll strike right across the 

woods to the path we came up by. We can 

tell it easily enough when we come to it.” 

They turned to go, but Karl was not 
paying enough attention to his feet, and 
the first thing he knew he went sprawling, 
face down, across a great bunch of roots. 
He disentangled his feet and picked him- 
self up slowly, his hand to his face. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” asked Rod. 

“No,” Karl replied slowly, “not—much 
—but I did something worse. I’ve smashed 
my glasses to bits.” 

“You’ve cut your eye,” exclaimed Rod, 
catching sight of blood. 

“It’s nothing, just e scratch on the lid,” 
was the indifferent reply. Karl stood still 
for a moment, looking ruefully down at 
the broken bits of glass and bent and 
twisted frames in his hand. Then he 
straightened up with a little shrug. 

“Its no use crying over smashed 
glasses,” he said. “I’m awfully near- 
sighted. It runs in the family and I’ve 
worn glasses ever since I was a little fel- 
low. But Ill have to get along without 
them now. Go on, Rod, and I'll follow.” 

They walked along in silence for some 
time. Karl’s mind was fully occupied with 
making his way through underbrush and 
creepers. He felt rather helpless without 
his glasses, for their loss had restricted his 
range of vision considerably, and he stum- 
bled several times. Rod had felt quite sure 
that they were going in the right direction, 
but after a while he began to have his 
doubts. Finally he stopped. 
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slope up to the left of us. 


way,” he said. “The ground ought to 
Instead it 
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slopes down, We must be turned clear 
around,” 

“We ought to be going southeast to 
reach our path,” answered Karl. “Let’s 
look at my compass.” 

Karl had a very good compass which 
he carried in a little leather pocket fast- 
ened to his belt. As he drew it out he 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. The 
metal case was bent and battered. He 
pried it open with difficulty, only to find 
the compass so bent and smashed that the 
needle would not turn at all. 

“It’s useless,’ he said. - “I must have 
fallen on it.” 


Cuaprer XXVII 
Searching for a Way Out of the Jungle 


i ie trees were so close together here 
that it was impossible to see the posi- 
tion of the sun. 

“It seems to me,” said Roderick after a 
moment’s thought, “that the best and quick- 
est thing we can do is to go up the moun- 
tain until we come to the edge of the 
woods. Then we can follow along the 
edge until we come to our trail. I wish 
we'd never left it.” 

Accordingly they turned and went up 
the slope which was more gradual here. 
They had not gone far, when they were 
halted by an impenetrable, thorny thicket. 
So they were obliged to turn and skirt its 
edge, keeping a sharp lookout for a place 
to get through. The forest was thick with 
undergrowth and the two lads struggled 
along with considerable difficulty for more 
than half an hour, before they reached a 
place where thev cou'd resume their climb 
up the slope. The ascent was steeper now 
and the ground covered almost knee-deep 


BELIEVE we are going the wrong with decayed leaves into which they sank 


at every step. They struggled on, hot and 
tired. 
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UDDENLY Rod, who had been forc- 

ing his way through a thicket, stopped 
still in dismay. The ground in front of 
him, instead of rising, sloped away sharply. 
Again he was in doubt. Had they been 
climbing the mountain-side or only a ridge 
lying across it? Was this merely a ravine 
in front of him or was it the true down- 
ward slope? The trees were so thick that 
he could not see far enough to tell. He 
was utterly at a loss to know which way 
to go. . 

For some minutes the two boys stood 
silent and puzzled. Then Karl offered a 
suggestion. 

“Can’t we climb a tree and get the di- 
rection of the sun?” he said. 

“It’s the only thing I know of to do,” 
was the answer. 

Rod looked at his watch. It was five 
minutes to four. It was only two-fifteen 
when they finished their lunch. They had 
been wandering about for nearly two hours. 
The trees here rose tall, straight and close 
together and it was five or ten minutes 
before they found a tarrippe_ tree 
wreathed with creepers that Rod thought 
he could climb. 

Clinging to the stout vines he worked 
his way up slowly. But just as he reached 
up to grasp the first branch, an ugly, green 
head was thrust out from the leaves, al- 
most touching his hand. 


N his fricht Rod almost fell out of the 
tree. Fortunately his left leg caught 
in the creeper and kept him from going 
to the ground. Quickly he seized a fai Z- 
ing liana and, extricating his leg, swung 
clear of the branches and the snake. Luck- 
ily the bush-rope was a strong one and he 
could descend it hand over hand to within 
four feet of the ground. 
Karl, who was standing beneath the tree, 
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eating a fallen trap-fruit, was surprised 
indeed when Rod dropped beside him. 

“Tl not climb any more fruit trees,” 
said Rod emphatically ; “I’li try some other 
kind.” 

They, searched for some minutes before 
finding another tree that bore no fruit and 
was possible to climb. It took a good deal 
of courage for Roderick to make a second 
attempt, but their desperate situation 
nerved him to it. The result was unsatis- 
factory, however. He was able to locate 
the position of the sun indeed, but the sur- 
rounding trees, most of them -being taller 
than the one he was on, he could not get 
any view of the country, not even a glimpse 
of the summit of the mountain. 

“We've certainly been going down in- 
stead of up,” he said as he reached the 
ground. “As near as I can tell we’ve been 
going about southwest, so we must be on 
the down slope, but this ridge fooled us. 
We surely didn't cross anything like it on 
the way up, so we must be way off the 
track. I haven’t the faintest notion where 
we are.” 

“Well,” said Karl, “if we should come 
across a place where we've been before, I 
doubt if I should know it without my 
glasses. Things look so different. About 
all I can do is to follow you. At any rate 
we know which is up and which is down 
now. If we keep on going down we’ve got 
to come out on the shore sooner or later, 
and then we can get back to the camp and 
up to the plantation.” 

“But we can’t do all that to-day. Find- 
ing the plantation except by accident looks 
hopeless to me. Let’s keep on down the 
mountain in as straight a line as we can, 
looking for a good place to spend the night. 
I don’t see what else we can do.” 


HEY trudged on downhill, trying to 

keep as direct a path as possible, cut- 
ting a blaze, breaking off a limb or tramp- 
ling down a bush here and there to mark 
their way so that they might retrace it 
and start over again if necessary, or so 
searchers might follow if they came upon 
the trail. There was not much danger of 
going around in a circle as lost persons 
often do, for the sloping ground guided 
them. As they went on the undergrowth 
became less dense and walking was not 
quite so hard. 

They had been going for about an hour 
when Karl said, “We must find a place to 
spend the night before long. Darkness 
will come down on us before we know it.” 

“We might climb a tree if it wasn’t for 
the snakes,” Rod answered, “but I think 
I’d rather take my chances on the ground. 
I don’t like the idea of just camping down 
under a tree, though. We've no notion 
what may be wandering around in these 
woods at night.” 

“Isn’t that a fig-tree over there? I 
wonder if we couldn’t camp under it?” 

They soon found an opening under the 
spreading roots wide enough for them to 
enter. 

“I hope,” said Karl, as he peered into 
the semi-darkness under the at tree, 
“that some wild animal hasn’t Soon ahead 
of us and made a lair here. I suppose the 
only way to find out is to investigate.” 
And he grasped his axe firmly as he 
passed between the roots. 


Cuaprer XXVIII 


A Strange Shelter 


HE place was untenanted. They had 
to step down as they went in, for the 
ground under the protecting circle of roots 
was almost bare of leaves, while around 


the tree there was a thick covering a foot 
or more deep. When they stood in the 
centre of the enclosure the trunk was four 
or five feet above their heads, and the 
great roots spread out in every direction, 
making a comfortable chamber. , 

The ground was hard and dry and they 
found no traces of snakes or animals. 
There were strong spider-webs across some 
of the openings, but Karl wisely suggest- 
ed that if they did not disturb the spiders, 
the spiders probably would not bother 
them. To make the place more secure 
against animals they cut thorny bushes 
and banked them in the spaces between 
the roots, thorns projecting outward, leav- 
ing only a narrow opening for an entrance 
and a few places higher up for smoke to 
escape. By the time the work was com- 
pleted and a good supply of firewood 
gathered and placed inside their chamber, 
night had fallen. 

Rod took out his fire-drill and soon had 
a blaze which lit up the strange chamber 
cheerfully. A small peice of cooked meat, 
a couple of cold sweet potatoes and two 
oranges remained from lunch, and these 
with the turkey eggs roasted in the ashes, 
for they had no cooking utensils, made a 
good meal. 

Both of them were worn out with their 
long, hard day’s travel, too tired and too 
anxious to talk much, but they made a 
determined effort to be cheerful and to 
make the best of a hard situation. 


UTSIDE their tree-shelter the night 

was as black as pitch, and the forest, 
instead of being silent, was alive with 
strange, uncanny noises. There was an 
incessant buzzing and humming of insects. 
Owls, hawks and other night-birds called 
back and forth through the woods, and 
from time to time a long, wailing cry re- 
sembling somewhat the voice of a whip- 
poorwill was heard. 

“Do you remember how the owls scared 
poor Hal the first night he stood guard?” 
said Karl, smiling. 

“TI don’t blame him a bit,” Rod answered. 
“Those owls and that whippoorwill, or 
whatever it is, give me a queer feeling now, 
though I know perfectly well what they 
are and that they are harmless. They 
sound so queer and uncanny out there in 
the dark.” 

“I wonder,” mused Karl, “if it wasn’t 
the crying of night-birds that first gave 
rise to the stories about ghosts and spirits 
wailing around the woods at night.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised. Listen. 
Wouldn’t it be easy to imagine that that 
screech-owl away off in the woods was a 
banshee wailing? I never realized until 
this moment how easy it would be, if you 
didn’t know any better, to people the woods 
at night with evil spirits and ghosts and 
banshees. Imagine what it would be like 
here with a storm coming up. Ugh,” and 
he shuddered a little, though he laughed 
at himself for doing it. 

“You'd better call a halt on your imag- 
ination,” said Karl with a smile, “or you'll 
be as scared as the traveler in the en- 
chanted forest in ‘Undine.’ We'll be lucky 
if nothing worse than our owl-banshees 
disturbs us to-nicht. We're both dead 
tired, but only one of us better sleep at a 
time, don’t you think?” 

“I suppose so,” Roderick assented. 
“Let’s do it in two-hour watches. I am 
awfully tired, but I don’t feel as if I could 
go to sleep now. I'll take first watch.” 

“Then I think I'll try a nap. Call me 
if anything happens.” So saying, Karl 
rolled up his knapsack for a pillow and 
stretched himself out on the hard ground. 


—— thoughts were not very cheerful 
ones as he sat by the fire with the 
strange forest sounds all around him. From 
the perils of the night here in the woods, 
they turned to his father, Bobby and the 
others. How anxious and worried they 
must be. His father, he felt sure, would 
start out to search for them the first thing 
in the morning. But what chance was 
there of his finding them? It would not do 
to wait for that. They must go on till 
they come to the sea and can find their 
way back to the others. Then his thoughts 
wandered to those at home so many thou- 
sand miles away, his mother and his little 
sister, and a great wave of homesickness 
swept over him. Would no one ever find 
them here and take them back home again? 

At this moment he became aware of two 
balls of fire gleaming at him from an 
opening between the roots. The hole was 
four or five feet above the ground, so the 
beast that owned those fiery eyes must 
either be a very large one, or something 
that climbs up the trunks of trees. 

Seizing a essing stick from the fire 
Rod approached the opening. The fiery 
eyes shifted; he caught a glimpse of a 

leam of white, the animal’s breast per- 
aps, and then, frightened by the blazing 
brand, the red balls disappeared. 

Rod went to the hole and looked out, 
but could see nothing but the black night, 
lit by an occasional streak of moonlight 
penetrating through the thick trees. 

H's watch wore on slowly and at last 

the time came to rouse Karl, who 
was sleeping serenely on his hard bed. 
He told Karl of the fiery-eyed beast and 
the latter promised to keep a lookout for 
it. It must be admitted that Karl’s 
thougnts were no pleasanter than Rod’s. 
Homesickness gripped him, too. He could 
not shake off memories of his pleasant, 
cheery home, his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters. He thought of the little fam- 
ily excursions and simple amusements they 
all loved, of the happy evenings together 
with music and books, and, wonderful as 
the island was, strange and interesting as 
were the things he had seen and done, he 
felt for the moment that he hated it all. 
Let him once get home and find them 
all safe,°and he would never leave them 
again, never! 

A rustling sound in the leaves outside 
attracted his attention. He went to a 
little hole and looked out. At first he 
could see nothing but a streak of moon- 
light across the dead leaves. Then he 
thought he saw something moving. He 
strained his short-sighted eyes, lamenting 
as he had a hundred times before his 
broken glasses. A small animal was mov- 
ing cautiously along in front of the tree. 
The ray of moonlight struck it and he 
saw it fairly distinctly, a light-colored 
shape about the size of a fox, marked with 
black spots. Farther on the leaves rustled 
again. The little animal jumped back sud- 
denly, a sickening odor of musk filled the 
air, and the beast turned and made off 
swiftly. Rod moved uneasily and awoke. 

“Ugh, what a smell,” he muttered. 

“It was a civet,” Karl answered. “Some- 
thing frightened it but I don’t see any- 
thing.” 

He turned back to the fire, but glancing 
around a moment later uttered a cry of 


terror. 
Cuarter XXIX 
Which Tells of the Effort to Find Them 
HE firelight showed him the ugly head 
of a great snake thrust throuvh the 
little hole, the sinuous body following. Karl 
seized his axe. It flashed through his 
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mind that if he struck at.:the head now he 
would probably miss. He must let the 
snake come farther in until it reached the 
ground. 

“Don’t strike yet. Wait,” he called to 
Rod, who had sprung up. 

The latter understood and, grasping by 
the barrel the gun he had brought with 
him, waited to get in a good blow. The 
snake slipped through the opening until 
the fore part of the body rested on the 
ground, the head raised and hissing. Rod, 
less cool than Karl, struck with the stock 
of the gun, but his blow was not strong 
enough to stun the serpent, which darted 
its angry head towards him. Then Karl 
brought down his axe, putting all the force 
of his strong arms into the blow. The 
boys sprang back and stood ready to strike 
again, but, though the body of the snake 
still wriggled and twisted, it was dead. 
When they were quite sure that there was 
no more danger they stooped to examine 
the dead serpent. It was of a dull brown 
color and in both thickness and length one 
of the largest they had seen. 

“That was a narrow escape,” said Rod, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
“Lucky for us we weren’t both asleep.” 

“We don’t want any more intruders to- 
night,” Karl answered. “Let’s block all 
the holes with thorns. The smoke will find 
its way out between them. I’d rather 
choke than risk such a thing as that again.” 

Accordingly they blocked up all the holes 
they could find with bushes, though to 
gather them they had to leave their shelter 
for a few minutes. Fortunately a plenti- 
ful supply of thorny brush grew close by, 
for neither of them cared to venture far 
into the dark forest. 


Lye found the boys up and getting 
their breakfast of roasted eggs. One 
orange furnished 
drink, for there was 
only a little water 
left in their water- 
bottles, and they de- 
cided not to use it as 
long as they could 
get juicy fruit. 
Roderick again 
climbed a tree to 
get his bearings and 
they started off,.a 
little stiff at first 
from sleeping on the 
hard ground. 

“I wish we could 
take the snake-skin,” 
said Karl, “but we 
mustn’t spend the 
time to get it off 
and it would be awk- 
ward to carry any- 
way.” 

They walked 
steadily for a couple 
of hours, still down- 
grade, pausing a 
twice to refres 
themselves with 
fallen tampuis and 
rambutans. Their 
progress was slow, 
for walking was 
hard and the lianas 
intertwined between 
the trees were a fre- 
quent hindrance. 
Suddenly Rod 
paused and looked around him with a 
puzzled expression. 


“Doesn’t this look to you like an over- Fred. 
grown path running across here?” he asked. them? 


examine the undergrowth and the bottoms 
of the trees. 

“Yes,” he said, “it looks as if a path 
had been cut through here. Is it ours, do 
you think?” 

“No, it’s older than ours, the axe marks 
are not fresh and it’s too much overgrown. 
Do you suppose,” Rod exclaimed excitedly, 
“that this can be the old path that leads 
away from the plantation?” 

“It may be. It’s worth trying anyway. 
But which way shall we go?” 

The path, if path it was, ran across their 
track at an angle. 

“The trail from the plantation slanted 
down the mountain as far as we followed 
it, so we’d better turn and follow it up.” 


_ badly overgrown the track 
was not difficult to trace. They had 
been following it for about half an hour 
when Rod called Karl’s attention to a 
brush-turkey’s mound a little way off to 
the right. 

“Were coming to the birds’ nests,” he 
said. “Hello, here’s where we cut our bush- 
rope.” 

Needless to say they hurried on now 
with lighter hearts. They had fully made 
up their minds that they must make their 
way clear through the woods to the sea, 
and the finding of the path was a delightful 
piece of good luck. A little farther on they 
came to the mound across the trail, and in 
a few minutes the plantation fence came in 
sight. Their loud shouts were heard by 
those within, and, as they entered the gate, 
Fred, Harold and Bobby came running to 
meet them. Bobby, with tears in his eyes, 
seized his big brother in a tremendous hug; 
Harold grasped Karl by the hand and 
Fred beamed on them all. 

“Where’s father?” were Rod’s. first 
words. 





“The serpent darted its angry head towards him.” 


“He and Dick went out to look for you 


the first thing this morning,” answered 


“Haven't you seen anything of 
Where on earth have you been? 


Karl gazed about him, then stooped to What happened to you?” 


After the wanderers had told something 
of their adventures, Fred said, “I wish 
there were some way of letting Dr. Cam- 
eron know that you have come back.” 

“That’s just what I have been thinking,” 
replied Rod. “They’ll hunt for us all day 
unless they find our trail. How long have 
they been gone?” 

“A little more than two hours. They 
were going up to the summit by our reg- 
ular trail, and if they found you had been 
there they were going to try to track you. 
We can’t overtake them now. They will 
trace you back here all right, so the only 
thing to do is to wait for them.” 

It was after dark before Dr. Cameron 
and Dick arrived; having tracked the oth- 
ers over all their rambling and zigzag 
course. 

“When we found the flag flying we 
couldn’t imagine what had become of you,” 
said the Doctor, “until Dick discovered 
some footprints in the loose gravel at the 
edge of the plateau. We followed them 
and found the gully you had gone down. 
It was not hard to follow your trail in the 
woods to the place where you ate your 
lunch and where you took eggs from the 
turkey’s nests. Then we traced you to 
the big tree. There Dick picked up some 
bits of glass. We couldn't think how 
they came there, until Dick guessed that 
Karl might have broken his glasses. On 
examining them I found they were pieces 
of a lens and we felt sure that Dick was 
right. We couldn’t understand why you 
started off in the wrong direction from 
there though.” 

“T thought I was right,” Rod answered, 
“but I must have been turned around by 
walking around the tree.” 

“After that your track went along for a 

way and then turned.” 
' “That was where we went down the 
mountain, thinking 
we were going up,” 
said Karl. 

“From that on we 
were at loss to ac- 
count for your wan- 
derings until it oc- 
curred to me _ that 
Karl might have 
smashed his compass 
as well as his glasses 
and that you, Rod, 
didn’t have one. In 
most places we could 
see your footprints 
in the deep leaves. 
When we came to 
the fig-tree _ barri- 
eaded with thorns 
we thought you 
must have spent the 
night there, and 
when we found the 
remains of your fire 
and supper and the 
dead snake we were 
sure of it. We were 
as much surprised 
as you were when 
we struck the old 
path. We made up 
our minds _ then, 
though, that we 
should find you here, 
but I was worried 
about the snake. I 
was afraid one of 
you might have been 
bitten. 

The Doctor’s strained ankle was in bad 
shape from his hard trip, so it was decided 
to remain at the plantation for a few days 

(Continued on page 29) 








“T want you all to fight hard for the team. Play together!” 


For the Team 


OR two years Jack Kent had been con- 
sidered the logical candidate for cap- 
tain of the varsity team. When he 
entered college he was nothing but an in- 
experienced, big-boned farmer boy. But 
Hanford, the great coach who knew more 
football than any man in the country, had 
seen him walking across the campus, had 
noticed the latent ability in his easy car- 
riage and swinging stride, and had stopped 
him for a moment to tell him to report at 
the field that afternoon. It wasn’t a re- 
quest, it was a command; and even Jack, 
who had known little of college life, had 
obeyed. There had been something in the 
coach’s quiet voice and steel-blue eyes that 
had brushed all thoughts of refusal from 
the boy’s mind. 

as soon as the final class was dis- 
missed, he had goné to the gymnasium, had 
been fitted out with a last year’s suit, and 
had walked timorously on the field, to be 
greeted by Hanford with a curt, imper- 
sonal nod. 

“Here’s the freshman I told you about,” 
he had said to Jim Gilhooley, ex-captain 
and former all-American guard. “T’ll turn 
him over to you.” 

So Gilhooley, six feet of bone and mus- 
cle, had taken Jack in hand. The boy 
never forgot that first afternoon. As large 

nd apparently as strong as his mentor, 
he had charged confidently, expecting to 
force the other back by the sheer power 
of his attack. But Gilhooley had simply 
stepped to one side and had permitted 
Jack to sprawl awkwardly = the 
ground. Then had followed two hours of 
the hardest work Kent had ever known. 
Gilhooley, wise with the wisdom of four 
ears of college football, had toyed with 
him. Toward the end of the afternoon, 
when the boy’s breath came in short gasps, 
when his arms felt like lead, and his whole 
body ached, the merciless Gilhooley had 
jeered him to final efforts; and Jack, with 
the instinct of the wounded animal, had 
turned upon his tormentor and fought with 
renewed vigor. And then, when it had 
seemed as if he could not budge another 
inch, Gilhooley had — him on the 
back and told him that he had done good 
work. ‘ 

That had been the beginning of a vigor- 
ous course of training which had made 
Jack one of the best tackles that ever rep- 
resented Brentwood. He had learned to 
charge like a maddened bull, to tackle 
with the force of a thunderbolt; and he 
had won a place on the varsity. 


By EARL REED SILVERS 


Illustrated by Watt LovupEerBaAcKk 


During the second season he had added 
a year’s experience to his natural football 
ability, until he had come to be the bul- 
wark of the team’s defense. On offense, 
too, he had become the main cog in the 
smoothly running machine. Day after 
day he had trudged to the field, to work 
ceaselessly, unshrinkingly, for the good of 
the college. He had given the best that 
was in him, and had been rewarded by the 
respect and admiration of his friends and 
classmates. At the end of his sophomore 
year he had been considered the logical 
choice for captain, but he had put aside 
the honor in order to permit Brackett, 
quarterback, to reap his reward for three 
years of varsity service. Everybody had 
said at that time that it was the only thing 
to do, that Jack was certain of the cap- 
taincy in his senior year. 

Then Brainard had appeared; Brain- 
ard, light, wiry, who hit the line like a 
bullet and skirted the ends like a fright- 
ened jack-rabbit. Brainard, from his posi- 
tion at halfback, had been the central 
figure in the team’s play throughout the 
season. He had won the Richmond game 
by a sensational fifty-yard dash, and had 
SS State University from scoring 

y a desperate tackle from behind on the 
six-yard line. His name became a by- 
word in the stands; men pointed him out 
to their companions, college cheers ended 
with the repetition of his name. And Jack 
Kent, fighting desperately to open holes 
through which Brainard might plunge, had 
heard the cheers and had seen his vision 
of the captaincy grow dim. 

a reviewed these past three years as 
he sat on the window sill of the field 
house, before the final game with Stan- 
hope. The other players were chatting 
noisily, trying hard to appear indifferent 
in the face of the big test they soon must 
meet. Hanford, the famous coach, who 
had meant so much to the college, had 
drawn Captain Brackett to one side, and 
was .talking to him earnestly. Trainer 
“Jake” Meyer was wrapping bands of ad- 
hesive tape around the ly of “Shrimp” 
Rochford, the 135-pound halfback. 

Jack, waiting his turn with the trainer, 
glanced at his companions speculatively. 
Rendall and Jenkins were his roommates, 
and were sure to vote for him. Rochford 
and Nash and Talman were uncertain and 
would probably wait until after the game 
to decide. But Seiler and Scarr were close 
friends of Brainard, and would undoubt- 
edly support him. Jack shook his head. 


10 


“If Brainard wins the game to-day,” he 
thought despairingly, “there'll be nothing 
to it.” 

He could catch an occasional word that 
the coach was saying to Brackett. 

“Use Brainard through tackle, send him 
outside of Kent”—“work Brainard on the 
fake-kick formation”—‘“we have to depend 
on him for our gains”—“use Brainard—” 

Jack smiled, a trifle bitterly. Yes, that 
was it! Give Brainard a chance to win! 
Make him the hero! Hand the captaincy 
to him on a silver platter! 

“All right, Jack, let’s see that ankle.” 

The boy’s reflections were broken off by 
the trainer’s words. He hurried to the 
rubbing table to have his weak ankle bound 
with tape. The other members of the team 
were awaiting the signal from the coach, 
who was still talking in low tones to 
Brackett, but finally he turned to the 
squad. 

“You know what I think of this game.” 
His voice inspired confidence and loyalty; 
it made Jack want to get out on the field 
and fight his very hardest for ‘ictory. 
“I want you all to do the best yo. know 
how. Nash, you watch their left end on 
that A formation; Rendall, don't play 
too wide on the defense; Kent, I look to 
you to open holes for Brainard. Memem- 

r, all of you, that yuu are playing for the 
team and the college, not for yourselves. 
Now, go out and win.” 


A GREAT cheer greeted them as th 
trotted on the field, Brackett lead- 
ing. The substitutes hurried to the side 
lines and wrapped themselves in blankets, 
while the varsity lined up swiftly and ran 
through a brisk signal drill. -Finally, the 
captains- and the referee met in the center 
of the field. Brackett called “heads” when 
the coin was fli into the air, but he 
lost the toss, and the other side elected to 
kick. 

The stands grew quiet as Erler, the 
Stanhope fullback, sent the kick-off in a 
low semi-circle to Rochford who dodged 
and twisted twenty yards before he was 
thrown to the ground. The teams lined up 
hurriedly and Brackett snapped out the 
signals, clear, decisive. 

“Three, seven, ten, six.” 

Kent set himself grimly for the charge. 
The play was through him, with Brainard 
carrying the ball. ith the snap of the 
pigskin Jack plunged into his opponent, 
forcing him to one side and leaving a 
jag hole through which Brainard 
plunged for a five-yard gain. Again the 
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teams lined up, and again Jack opened a 
hole for Brainard. In the two rushes the 
halfback had gained ten yards. 

The Brentwood stands cheered wildly. 
Brackett, with a word here and a slap 
on the back there, urged the team to “keep 
it up.” But on the next rush, Rochford 
was thrown for a loss; on the second at- 
tempt, Brackett himself was able to gain 
but two yards, and it was third down and 
eight to go. So Brentwood kicked far into 
the Stanhope territory, and Brainard, 
faster than any man on the team, was 
down the field like a flash, tackling the 
opposing quarterback before he was able 
to take a step. Again the stands cheered 
lustily. Brainard was playing a great 
game. 

So it went throughout the first half, 
the ball see-sawing back and forth across 
the center of the field, neither side capable 
of a concerted attack; and through it all 
Jack Kent played the very best he could; 
crouched down in the line, he gritted his 
teeth and opened big holes for Brainard 
to shoot through for long gains. When the 
players trotted off the field at the con- 
clusion of the second quarter, a long cheer, 
with Brainard’s name at the end, floated 
across the field from the Brentwood stands, 

In the dressing room all was confusion. 
The trainer hurried from one player to 
another, sponging their faces, washing the 
dirt from scraped knees and elbows, giv- 
ing a word of advice here and there. Coach 
Hanford, his face expressionless, looked on 
in silence. 

Jack, stretched at full length on one of 
the benches, felt as if a big weight was 
pulling at his heart. He knew that the 
the 


sensational playing of Brainard was 


fore the opposing player” 


“Turning quickly Jack threw himself be- 


one outstanding feature of the first half. 
He knew that, should Brentwood gain the 
victory, all the credit would go to Brain- 
ard; that people would clap him on the 
back and tell him what a hero he was. 
And the members of the team, carried 
away with elation over the victory, would 
probably elect Brainard captain. 

As he thought of these things, the germ 
of a resolution entered Jack's mind and 
grew stronger. If he failed to open the 
holes, Brainard would be unable to gain, 
There would be no loud cheers, no hero, 
and then maybe he, Jack, who was the 
logical choice, would be elected to the cap- 
taincy. He would do it 

Suddenly, he sat up. The coach was 
speaking. 

“You men can win the game to-day,” 
he said, “if you'll only play together. Our 
offense isn’t compact; we can’t gain con- 
sistently. I’ve told you time and again 
that it takes eleven men to play a foot- 
ball game; every man on the team must 
be in every scrimmage. The player who 
holds back for a moment is shirking his 
responsibility. Remember, that your 
friends are watching you, I am watching 
you, and your college is expecting every 
man to do his best. I want you all to fight 
hard for the team. Play together!” 

As they ran upon the field for the sec- 

ond half, the coach’s words sounded 
clearly in Jack’s ears. “Fight hard for 
the team. Play together.” 

With something like a sob, Jack waited 
for the signal to kick off; and as his foot 
met the leather ball with a _ resounding 
thud, he made his big resolution. He 
would play for the team; that was all that 
counted, 





So all through the third quarter he 
charged desperately, grimly, opening big 
holes for his backfield, listening to the 
cheers of the Brentwood stands, fighting 
harder every minute. But the period ended 
with the score still a tie, and the fourth 
quarter began with the ball on Brentwood’s 
thirty-yard line. 

Then something happened. A Stanhope 
halfback, over-anxious, fumbled, and the 
leather rolled elusively away from the 
scrimmage line. Jack saw his opportunity 
instantly; he charged through the line and 
leaped toward the rolling ball. Beside 
him was a Stanhope player, with Brainard 
only a step behind. Jack could do one of 
two things: he could fall on the ball and 
secure its possession for his team, or he 
could throw himself in front of the Stan- 
hope man and leave the field clear for 
Brainard. For a fraction of a second he 
hesitated; then through the din of wild 
cheering the words of the coach echoed 
shrilly. “Fight hard for the team. . Play 
together.” 

Turning quickly he threw himself before 
the opposing player. The two rolled to 
the ground together, and Brainard, scoop- 
ing up the ball, ran sixty yards for a 
touchdown—and glory. 

It was the only score of the game. Try 
as they might, the Stanhope men could not 
penetrate the Brentwood defense, and the 
final period ended with the score six to 
nothing. As the players walked wearily 
to the dressing room, a long cheer for 
Brainard sounded from the Brentwood 
stands. .Jack Kent, listening, knew it could 
only mean one thing—that Brainard would 
be elected captain. But Jack felt that he, 


(Continued on page 29) 














How Bones Got Even 


“6 ELLO?! said Rob Beas- 

H ly, “we’re not the only 

ones on the trail, I 

guess. At least there’s a dog 
somewhere ahead.” 

“Sounds as if it was hurt or 
mightily scared,” replied Sidney 
Chace, Rob’s friend from the 
city. “Let’s go on and investi- 
gate.” 

They rose from the log where 
they had been resting and hurried 
up the trail. Around the next 
turn they came upon a cause for 
immediate investigation. Three 
boys of various sizes stood at the 
edge of an almost perpendicular 
cliff, hurling stones at a very 
scared dog lodged in the top of 
a@ scraggy bush some thirty feet 
below. Rodney rushed at them 
sSavagely— 

“Here, you young whelps!” he 
shouted angrily, “you quit that!” 

“Aw! what you got to say 
about it?” challenged the largest 
boy and evident leader of the 
gang. “He ain’t your dog. He's 
= a tramp pup—he don’t be- 

ong to nobody.” 

Sidney looked down at the 
cringing creature below and com- 
passion gave him instant decision. 

“He does belong to somebody. 
He’s mine. I adopt him right 
here and now, and the first fel- 
low who shies a rock at him will 

t the biggest thrashing he ever 
iad in his life.” His eyes fairly 
gleamed. 

The leader looked sullen and 
the others scared. No one ven- 
tured to test the truth of Sid- 
ney’s threat. 

“How did he get there?” asked 
Rob. “Did you kids throw him 
over? If you did, youd better 
scoot or Sid and ii] start in 
right now on that thrashing.” 

This reinforced warning so 
thoroughly impressed the young- 
sters that they “scooted” to what 
they considered a safe distance. 

“The question is, how are we 

ing to get him?” ruminated 
idney. “He can’t climb up; and 
to go down means a straight fall 
of nobody knows how far.” 

“And nothing but rocks to land 
on,” informed Rob, “unless he 
took a dive into a deep pool down 
there: Fine place to fish, Rob. 
You must there some day.” 

“I think Ill fish up my new 
dog first, if we can work out 
some scheme to do it. I wish we 
had a rope.” 

“I don’t believe there is one 
this side of that barn at the foot 
of the ie. It'll take two hours 
to go down there and back.” 

“I guess it’s that or nothing, 


A Dog Story 
By W. WALLACE BATTLES 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


then,” said Sidney. “It’s a good while to 
keep the pup in suspense, but two hours 
is shorter than forever and always. You 
stay here, Bob, and keep up his courage 
while I go for the rope.” 

“You’re no mountain hiker,’ declared 
the other. “I can beat you two to one. 
You stay and I'll go.” 









































re: started down the trail, but the gang 
leader who had not “scooted” beyond 
hearing distance now emerged from behind 
a tree. 

“I know where they’s a rope,” he vol- 
unteered. “I seen it fastened to an old 
wood sled around there.” He indicated 
the direction with a wave of his hand. 

“Show me where,” said Rob. “Maybe 
itll save me that long hike down the hill 
and back.” 

The rope was quickly found and, to 
Rob’s delight, proved a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the one he was going after. 

“It was an awful mean trick, Bud—your 
throwing that pup over the bank. It would 
have been meaner still if, on top of it, 
you had let me tramp that four miles and 
back when the thing I wanted was right 
here. Shows you’re not all bad. Come 
along if you want to, only mind that you 
keep out of sight of the dog. Seeing you 
will scare all the sense out of him and 
we'll never be able to land him.” 


be ee exclaimed Sidney, when 

Rob returned, “back already? 
This is no two hours. You must have bor- 
rowed a flying machine.” 

Rob explained, adding in an undertone, 
“Don’t be too hard on him, Sid,” and 
then aloud, “I hope this rope will reach, 
now that we've got it.” 

“I’m going to make a slip noose in the 
end of it, like the dog-catchers use in 
town,” laughed Sidney. “I always hated a 
y dog-catcher and now I’ve turned one my- 


self.” 
af 





“Don’t be too sure of it, Sid. You 
haven't caught your dog yet.” >. 

When he had the noose fixed to 
suit him Sidney lowered it care- 
fully, calling down in sympathetic 
and encouraging tones to the 
waiting creature below. 

“Tf he’ll only have sense enough 
to stick his head through that 
noose——” 


~~ 


UT the little fellow had too 

much sense, apparently, to 
submit to such a strangling oper- 
ation. When the loop was with- 
in his reach he eagerly and firm- 
ly grasped it between his jaws 
and waited. 

Just what I thought he’d do,” 
said Rob. “You'll never get it 
over his head. Haul away before 
he lets go.” 

“But he can’t hold on with his 
teeth,” declared Sidney. 

“That shows what you know 


4 
, 


“The little dog holding firmly set jaws, dangled in 
mid air” 
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about dogs. See, he’s just waiting for you 
to Pr 

desing no other way, Sidney pulled. And 
the little dog, holding with firmly set jaws, 
dangled in mid-air. Cautiously the boy 
drew him up and up, wondering all the 
time when the dog would lose his hold; 
then his head showed above the bank and 
Rob reached down and gripped him by 
the neck. 

For a moment the animal lay quite still, 
seemingly exhausted; but he recovered 
quickly and threw himself upon his rescuer 
and, with all the dog signs at his command, 
showed his gratitude. 

“He knows what you’ve done for him, 
all right,” said Rob. “What are you going 
to name him?” 

“I’ve always wanted a dog named 
Bones,” mused Sidney. “I guess that’s his 
name.” 

“This one has surely got the goods,” 
declared Rob. “Don’t look as if he’d eaten 
anything for a week.” 

So Bones, by a strange turn of events, 
ceased to be “nobody’s dog.” 

H® now scampered gaily down the trail 

under the leadership of a glad mas- 
ter who had generously filled his empty 
stomach with the lunch intended for him- 
self. 
ment contained most of what both boys 
had counted on to stave off the pangs of 
their hunger. 

“He’s a bright little chap,” said Sidney. 
“It would be dead easy to teach him 
tricks.” 

“Parcels post, for one. You know, Rob 


fall stunned him and he lay inert for some 
time, unable to realize what had happened. 
Then, as it became clearer, he tried to rise, 
but sank back with a groan. Several times 
he attempted to get on his feet, but his 
right leg refused to support his weight. 
Whether broken or not, it would not bear 
his weight. P 

After a long time he succeeded in crawl- 
ing to where he had left his coat. He 
fished from its pockets a small note book 
and pencil. Bones watched every move- 
ment with eager intentness. When his 
master took from another pocket the tiny 
mail bag which he always carried when 
that honor was not delegated to the dog, 
Bones knew perfectly well what was ex- 
pected of him, and showed it by violently 
wagging his tail. 

“You’ve got a big contract this time, 


With some boys the sight of a dog is in 
stantly connected in the mind with some- 
thing to throw at him, and several hand: 
reached for rocks. But at this point Bud 
did an astonishing thing—for him. 

“Here, you fellers, cut that out!” he 
commanded. “That’s the pup what be- 
longs to the city guy.” 

“The guy that said he’d lick you?” 
taunted one of his companions. “Afraid 
che’ll lick you now, are you?” 

“No, I ain’t. Only, you let this dog 
alone. Do you hear?” 

But Bones had not waited to take in 
this conversation. He shot off through the 
underbrush fringing the creek and 
the boys lost sight of him. 

The official dog catcher was the first 
person who saw him after that. Owing 
to a recent “mad-dog” scare, orders had 


old fellow,” said Sidney, “a bigger one been given to gather in every loose canine 
than I had when I hauled you up over within the town limits. The poundman’s 
the bank yonder. Do you see it, Bones?” first glimpse of Bones was when he 
pointing to the cliff, “There’s where you scampered across an open field pursued by 
were, and here’s where you would have another dog twice his size. 

been if Rob and I hadn’t happened along As Bones scuttled under a fence into 
that day. Now it’s your turn, old boy, the road a noose shot out from the dog- 


and I expect you to make good.” 


He buckled the carrier with its call for 


help about the dog’s neck and added— 


“It’s a long way, little chap, but it’s up 
In fact, Bones’ insides at that mo- to you to get there. Take it to Rob—you 


understand—take it to ROB. Now go!” 


i ye dashed off down the canyon, 
leaping over rocks and other obstruc- 


tions that blocked a poorly defined path. 
Sidney watched him out of sight, then lay 
back with what fortitude he could com- 


—takes two of us for the stations and mand and waited. The pain in his leg 


Bones for the postman.” 

“Yes, I see. From the way he hung onto 
that rope, he’d never let go of a parcel 
or anything else he got a grip on.” 

They tried the trick and were delighted 
with the results. It was very simple and 
Bones took to it eagerly, carrying small 
parcels or packages from one two-legged 
post office to the other. The distance be- 
tween stations was gradually increased. At 
the end of a week Bones was established 
on a Rural Free Delivery route a mile in 
length. 

It was no longer necessary that the boys 
be in sight of each other. Sidney, at his 
summer camp, could dispatch a message 
to Rob in his home at the other end of the 
village. 

But Bones no longer used his mouth 
as a mail bag. His master had provided 
him with a small leather receptacle at- 
tached to a strap which was buckled about 
his neck. Bones evidently regarded this 
as a badge of honor and wore it with pride 
and dignity. 

As an experiment, some of the boys 
tried on several occasions to intercept the 
messages with which Bones was entrusted, 
but neither coaxing nor threatening could 
induce him to “stand and deliver.” He 
would often make wide detgurs under 
fences and across field to avoid these ene- 
mies. Any communications between Sidney 
and Rob were thus as safely guarded as 
if entrusted to Uncle Sam—and no postage 


to pay. 


NE day two weeks later, Rob being 

busy, Sidney and Bones went fishing 
up the canyon and had the best kind of 
a time till late in the afternoon. Then, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, came trouble. 

Standing on a huge rock, the 

stepped back to rebait his hook, his foot 
slipped and he went over the edge, land- 
ing among other rocks ten feet below. The 


increased till at times it seemed unbear- 
able. Any attempt to shift his position 
only added to his torment. He wondered 
i 


f the small messenger he had sent would 


hold out to the end. Four miles was four 





ip Saae est 
“You've got a big contrac t 


times as far as he had ever gone before. 


this 


It was the first time a really serious 
message had ever been entrusted to him. 
Sprawled on the ground, Sidney waited as 
patiently as he could. 


A ended in a ge 
used road. Along 


walking. They caught sight of the do 
coming toward them, “running on hi 


gear,” as his owner would have phrased 
At the same moment Bones saw his 
old enemies and came to a sudden stop. 


it. 





catcher’s practiced hand and circled the 
little messenger’s neck. Then slowly he 
was drawn toward the dreaded cage, but 
not for one moment did he relax his hold 
on a dust-bedraggled object he was carry- 
ing in his mouth. When the poundman 
tried to take it from him he was met by a 
defiant growl and a menacing row of 
teeth. 

“Well, I'll be golswitched if you ain’t a 
spunky little brat!” declared the man. 
“What you got in yer jaw. Looks like a 
pocketbook. B’en_ stealin’ somebody’s 
wallet to add to yer other sins?” 

Then a light dawned on the dog-catcher’s 
mind. 

“Say, be you that little mail-carryin’ 
pup I’ve heered about? Doggoned if I 
don t believe it. 
Sure thing!” he 
added on closer 
inspection. 
**Strap an’ 
buckle an’ all. 
Onfastened it- 
self from your 
neck and you 
had to dive for 
it, by the look 
of your hide. 
George! but 
you're a plucky 
one, all right. 
Where you 
think you’re 
goin’? It won’t 
be to the city 

und—not if I 

ev to lose my 
job. You’re 
unting for that 
Beasly oot 

‘ , reckon. er 
ci eA 23 where Rob is?” 

At mention of the name, Rob, Bones 
pricked up his ears and made a wild strug- 


gle to get away. Two blocks up the street 
a boyish figure turned a corner and came 
toward them. 


The dog-catcher loosened the noose about 


“There he is. Now git before I change 
my mind and take the lav, on you.” 

Bones needed no second invitation to 
“git.” In another half minute he was 
squirming in Rob’s welcome arms. A damp 
but still decipherable note was taken from 
the soggy mail bag. It read:— 

“Rob, come at once. Think my leg 


MILE down the canyon the trail his captive’s neck. 
good though seldom 
is road Bud Gordon 
and several boys of his gang were leisurely 
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broken. Better bring a doctor or some- 
body to help. Am near the deep pool— 
you lagen" 


WENTY minutes later an automobile 
chugged up the canyon road and stop- 
ped at the end of the grade. Rob, a doc- 
tor and Bones got out and took the trail. 
“The pup has had a pretty run already,” 
said Rob, “but I knew we had to bring 
him. He'd have followed on foot if we 


hadn’t.” 


Bones took the lead, but some distance 
up the path he stopped short just as he 
had when coming down, and for the same 
reason. Bud Gordon blocked the way. 
The dog was about to take to the brush 


= a means of getting by when Rob called 
im. 

“T ain’t a goin’ to hurt ’im,” said Bud. 
“T seen ’im w he went down, and when 
the guy what owns ’im didn’t show = I 
thought mebbe somethin’ was wrong. I 
come on up this fur, but I didn’t find o- 
body.” 

“It’s a mile farther on,” said Rob. “If 
you want to help, Bud, now is your 
chance.” 

“We may have to bring him down on a 
stretcher,” added the doctor, “and a stout 
young chap like you will come in mighty 

andy.” 

The shadows were deep in the canyon 
when the rescuing party reached Sidney. 
Bones in his joy tumbled all over his mas- 





ter till the young man, stiff and aching, 
begged Rob to take him off. The doctor's 
skilful handling soon made the boy more 
comfortable. 


“I don’t think your leg is broken,” he 
said at length, “but you gave it a pretty 
hard twist. You won’t be able to stand 
on it for a week, I fear.” 

“I’m in luck to get off that easy,” said 
Sidney. “No telling how long I might 
have stayed there if it hadn’t been for 
Bones. 

“Oh, Bones!” he added, “come on. 
Tumble all over me if you want to. I 
don’t care if it does hurt. You're all 
right, little chap. You’ve made good, and 
you and I are even.” 


How Many Signaling Systems Do You Know? 
Here Are Five—Study Them Out—Compare Them 
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Scouts -verywhere are becoming 
the Semaphore or International Morse alphabet—and it is suggested that all scouts learn both codes. 
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skilled signalers. 





Before a boy can become a second-class scout he must know 


It is well for boys 


to remember that while International Morse is the one used in wireless transmissions, both commercially and in the serv- 
ice between the Army and Navy and for general signaling, the American Morse code is in general use in all telegraph 


work on commercial lines. 


The comparative chart above, showing these and other systems of long-distance talking, will be of great interest to 


all boys. 
is now coming from the press, 


It is reproduced from the Handbook for Boys, being one of the many new features of the revised edition which 

















In the Scout Cave 


Potatoes —or Lolly-Pops? 


By the CAVE SCOUT 
FE, £?. 





ELLO, fellows, how goes the camp 

life? Oh I can tell that a big bunch 
of you have been camping all right. I can 
see the marks of the open on your faces 
and hands—blisters and cuts and burns 
and scratches and tan—and you have 
about you that haunting smell of the 
campfire. But you’re a mighty healthy 
looking bunch and I guess the outdoor 
life agrees with you. You're a huskier 
looking lot than you were when the sum- 
mer began, even if you have lost a little 
hide. And the beauty of it is that youll 
soon get the hide back without losing the 
health and muscle. 

Did you notice that sign on the Cave as 
you came in—“For Scouts Only”? It 
wasn’t put there because we’re going to 
do anything in here that we'll be ashamed 
of; it was put there to let you know that 
this is a real scout cave and that the boys 
who come here to talk things ever come 
with the serious purpose of trying to get 
right down to the bottom of some puzzling 
problems we meet in our scout work. We 
talk right out as man to man. We want to 
get as many ideas as we can out of these 
meetings—councils I suppose we might 
call them. 

You know, fellows, somebody told me not 
long ago that it was “a waste of time to 
try to get boys interested in the serious 
side of scout work.” This person had the 
idea that Scouting is “just a stunt to give 
boys a good time.” He didn’t take much 
stock in the Scout Law, and said he didn’t 
believe boys paid much attention to it. 

Well, I told him that I wasn’t trying to 
get you boys “interested in the serious side 
of scout work”—I told him I didn’t need 
to because you are already interested in it. 
You fellows who have been regular visitors 
to the Cave know that we come here be- 
cause we can help each other with our scout 
work—and we know it is serious work, too. 

When this man said he didn’t think 
scouts paid much attention to the Scout 
Law, I just about blew up. I wanted to 
say “you’re off your nut”—but of course 
that wouldn’t have been courteous. Some- 
times it seems as though some people 
never will get it through their thick heads 
that there is more in Scouting than wear- 
ing a uniform and camping and going on 
hikes. 

They don’t know how we scouts keep 
those twelve old laws in mind all the time, 
and how we try to live up to them. But we 
don’t care particularly whether they know 
it or not. Certainly we shouldn’t say much 
about it ourselves. The Scout Law should 
be carried around inside of every scout and 
influence his daily life so that people will 
recognize that there is something about a 
scout that makes him different from other 
boys. 

" But of course we can talk these thin 

over among ourselves here in the Cave. tt 
is the Cave Scout’s firm belief that scouts 
pay more attention to the laws than to any 


other feature of scoutcraft. We scouts are 
not such thoughtless, rattle-brained boobs 
as some people seem to think we are. We 
wouldnt feel like putting so much time into 
Scouting if it were merely amusement; we 
know it is bigger than that. It has in it 
plenty of good solid stuff like bread and 
meat and potatoes—its not all lolly-pops 
and ginger ale. We like Scouting because 
it gives us the feeling that we are really 
accomplishing something worth while—a 
comfortable feeling like you have after a 
good meal in which meat and potatoes have 
had their proper share. If it didn’t have 
solid value in it we’d soon get tired of it 
just as sure as we’d get the stomach ache if 
we ate only lolly-pops and ginger ale. 


HE experience of a great many troops 

proves that this is true. The Cave Scout 
is thinking right now of one troop that had 
an idea that scouting was devised for no 
other purpose than to give them amuse- 
ment. They seemed to think that when 
they joined the Movement they had done 
their duty and instead of getting out and 
hustling for themselves they sat down and 
waited for people to do things for them. 
They wanted their mothers to give them a 
scout banquet; the troop committee to fix 
up a camp for them and their dads to 
take them out to it in automobiles and the 
local council to arrange free moving-pic- 
ture shows and other stunts to keep them 
amused. They expected more attention 
than a group of two year old babies. 


What happened? The troop got sick and 
slowly died of the stomach-ache from an 
exclusive diet of lolly-pops and ginger ale. 

I am thinking now of another troop 
which bucked along through all sorts of 
hard luck. It lost two or three scout- 
masters, several of the weak-kneed mem- 
bers quit, nobody helped them and some 
people even hindered. But most of the 
fellows stuck and the troop tackled hard 
jobs and kept fighting along. 

What happened? The troop kept get- 
ting stronger and stronger. It’s going yet, 
and it’s a carking good one, too. And it 
has developed such a digestion that it 
can now get away with its full share of the 
lolly-pops without getting the stomach- 
ache. 


The difference between these two troops 
is that one realized that there is a serious 
side to Scouting and that it is imporiant 
while the other thought of Scouting as 
“just a stunt to have a good time.” 

Of course, it is possible to go too far in 
either way. A troop which doesn’t have 
og Bg amusement is also likely to die. 

e best way is to mix the two together. 
The most successful troops are those which 
get the most fun out of the serious features 
of the work. 

If your troop is feeling sick, maybe these 
suggestions will help you to di the 
case—to determine whether it is suffering 
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from over-work (rather a small chance!) 
or from the stomach-ache. 


#)° you remember the talk we had last 
month about the boy who didn’t want 
to be a scout? Here’s a letter on this sub- 
ject from a fellow in Philadelphia, that I 
think you'll be glad to hear: 


Dear Cave Scout: ; 

I have just read your little piece in Boys’ 
Lire and I was particularly impressed by 
your mention of the fellow who did not want 
to be a scout. This is not surprising to me, 
for there was a time when I did not want to 
be one, and for the same reason, I was afraid 
of work. Even now I rebel once in a while 
at some new task, but I get up my grit and 
keep my mouth shut and try to do my duty. 
The work doesn’t always turn out well, but 
I do not turn out a quitter. I’ve stuck by 
the scouts three years now and things haven't 
always entirely gone to please me, but I’m 
still on the job. 

As for that fellow you mention, get him 
to try Scouting for a while and see how long 
he can stick. It’s hard work, but it’s worth 
while. If he has any backbone at all he’ll 
come in with us fellows and give Scouting 
atrial. He strikes me as being the kind of a 
chap Scouting would help. oping we can 
soon come him as a brother, and wishing 
you good luck, I remain, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

This fellow who doesn’t want to be a 
scout seems to have aroused a great deal 
of interest and the Cave Scout has received 
several letters commenting on his case. One 
boy who isn’t a scout now, but who is go- 
ing to join as a Pioneer Scout even wrote 
a poem about him. I’m sorry you fellows 
— learning bad habits from the Cave 

ut. 


re Cave Scout visited the camp of the 
Philadelphia scouts on Treasure 
Island, in the Delaware River the other 
day. They have a cable ferry from the New 


(Continued on page 86) 











Ours, Not Mine 


HIS department is not to be con- 

ducted by me, but by us. I do 
not intend to be a teacher in a school- 
house and tell the pupils all they are to 
know. I am only one of many learners on 
nature’s trail. Let us therefore cultivate 
the principle of the clearing house rather 
than of the schoolhouse. You fellows 
are not to sit on a wall and look at me 
go by on nature’s trail. I will do a fair 
share of the sitting. You may go on the 
trail and report what you discover. The 
best fraternity is that in which all are on 
a level, where no one is a teacher but 
every one is a teacher with every one a 
learner. I will tell a little, but you will 
tell much of your original discoveries. 
You may ask questions when you want to 
know and I will either answer them or 
get somebody to help me do it. This 
department, first of all, is not only to be 
read but to incite to action. When these 
columns inspire you to sit in an easy chair 
and say, “Oh, my! Isn’t that interesting!” 
they fail in their mission. When they in- 
spire you to run out of the door and 
say, “Come on, fellows, we are off on 
nature’s trail,” they are then beginning 
their good work. We care much less to 
have you say, “Isn’t that interesting,” than 
we do for you to say, “I will do that.” 
Nature is first. She is not to be served 
secondhand, 

Even the youngest scout has the right 
to an original relationship to nature and 
the liberty and privilege to make original 
observations. It is these discoveries, the 
question-askings, those long walks and 
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those curious specimens that we want and 


intend to have. I believe that I can de- 
pend upon you fellows to make this de- 
partment really worth while. I am sure 
that you like to do things, to think origi- 
nal thoughts and to be active, preferring 
to do these rather than to sit down and 
read what some one tells you. 

As this is the first number of this de- 
partment, I have necessarily had to do 
most of the work myself. I do not pur- 
pose to continue that. Come, get busy and 
give us a lift. 


The Unphotographed Clownish Bird 


NE of the most elusive, entertaining 

and mysterious of our common small 
birds is the yellow-breasted chat. Even 
the best ornithologists confess that he is 
a mystery. So far as I have been able to 
learn no one has ever photographed him. 
Here is a bird worthy of careful observa- 
tion. Let us try to understand his clown- 
ish actions and to portray him with the 
camera. 

He is such a. ventriloquist, has such a 
varied repertoire of calls and songs, is 
so lively in action, so shy and yet so 
vociferous that to most people he is to- 
tally unknown because all these varied 
characteristics are never centered in one 
bird. 

If you once see him, his appearance is 
so striking and his actions are so funny, 
and his calls so numerous that you will 
never again be troubled to identify him 
either in seeing or hearing. He is the 
largest of the warblers. His upper part 
is olive green, the lower part a bright 
yellow. 

Search for him in bushy thickets or thin 
undergrowths. Mr. Chapman says: 

“I frankly confess that his true char- 
acter is a mystery to me. While listening 
to his strange medley and watching his 
peculiar actions, we are certainly justified 
in calling him eccentric, but that there is 
method in his madness no one who studies 
him closely can doubt.” 

Extensive correspondence with nature 
photographers fails to find one photograph 
of the bird, though there are many of his 


nest. 
The Mothering Bullhead 


I SHALL never forget the first mother 
bullhead I saw caring for her young as 
a hen would brood her chickens. It was 
a sultry day about the middle of August. 
The water in the brooks was low. I stood 
on a bridge peering down into the slow, 
shallow current. I expected to see a fish 
in the deeper, shaded part near the piers. 
But to my astonishment as I glanced into 
the shallowest_and sunniest spot there was 
“an old whopper of a bullhead,” that I 
concluded by her actions must be a mother. 
She acted more like a hen with her chick- 
ens than anything else that occurred to 
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me. If there had been but few young I 
might have thought of a cat and kittens 
playing in the sun. But the number sur- 
passed that of any kitten family that I 
had ever known. No family of chickens 
could equal the number, unless it were an 
incubator family. But before my eyes was 
the great, wallowing mother, with the little 
ones “running” here and there “as lively as 
crickets.” As bright as was that sun- 
struck portion amidst its darker sur- 
roundings so is that day among all others 
of my youth. I have heard it said that the 
mother not only protects the young but 
leads them about in a “school” as if she 
were instructing them.: But in that first 
observation, as in later ones, I was not 
favored by the sight of a battle nor al- 
lowed to be a “school visitor.” 


How Does The Bumblebee Get In? 


MAN young persons and some older 
ones have wondered why the closed 
gentian is never found open. It seems 
strange that only the buds are seen. I 
have heard thoughtful people say, “Seems 
as if this flower should grow further south 
where the season is longer, so that the 
buds might have time to open.” 

It does seem strange, especially when 
one finds the flower in. September, that 
the warm days of Indian Summer should 
bring it out, but the trouble is that it 
does not come out. I use the word 








Do these flowers ever open? 


“trouble” advisedly because the closed 
flower makes no little trouble for the 
bumblebee to get inside of it. It is certain 
that the bumblebee does force its way 
into this firmly closed blossom. He is a 
powerful, persistent fellow. He digs and 
tugs and pulls at the end of that bud 
until he forces his way in. 

If a scout is fortunate enough to see a 
bumblebee alight on a cluster of closed 
gentian, let him not neglect the rare op- 
portunity to see the bee push his long 
tongue against the end where the five- 
pleated lobes overlap. Then he pushes 
until he gets his head in. By persevering, 
most of the body will follow, leaving only 
the hind legs and the end of the abdomen 
protruding from the flower. 

It is risky work for the bumblebee. 
There are those who assert that the bee 
pays the penalty for its over-eagerness by 
life imprisonment because the bumblebee 
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cannot back out. Probably such cases are 
rare and have been observed only with old 
or infirm bumblebees that had arrived at 
almost the end of their life. A vigorous 
bee will take the pollen over head and 
thorax into his baskets, and with burly 


buzzing fly to another nectar bearing blos- — 


som and incidentally fertilize the flower 
by carrying a few grains of the quicken- 
ing pollen dust that adhere to his velvety 
head. The botanists tell us that this 
flower needs the aid of the bumblebee to 
fertilize its seeds, but the puzzle is: Why 


does the flower make the work so difficult Jaw 


for the bee? A didactic preacher might 


tell us how some of our best intentions 


to do good are sometimes met with dis- 
heartening intensity of opposition. 


Where Do Sweet Chestnuts Grow ? 


UR boy scouts could do good scien- 
tific work if they would compile a 
census of the fruiting time of the sweet 
chestnut tree. The fungus disease has 
killed so many trees in so many parts of 


2 | 
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~, 1S Saal 
Chestnuts are rare in many places. 





the country that it would be interesting 
to know what parts, if any, of the coun- 
try have escaped these ravages. Some 
time when you are writing make it con- 
venient, if possible, to tell us whether 
chestnuting is good or not in your vicin- 
ity. If we could get reports from all 
parts of the country it might be possible 
to plot a map to show the progress of the 
fungus disease. 

By the way, when you are writing this, 
don’t fail to tell us whether or not edible 


oer 











beachnuts are found in your vicinity. The 
editor of this department lives in Con- 
necticut, but he never yet has found in 
Connecticut a beechnut that is really 
edible. If nuts are found in the little 
burrs, they are usually meatless and 
shriveled. It is rare to find even the burr, 
yet in various parts of Ohio I have seen 
trees heavily laden with these nuts and 
have received them from young natural- 
ists in various parts of the country. Re- 
peated inquiries and personal investiga- 
tions have failed to reveal just why the 
beeches in Connecticut do not produce 
more good nuts. It would be interesting 
to know in what other parts of the coun- 
pA these trees fail to mature perfect 
fruit. 





Ugly fellows on one’s clothes. 


Ugly Seeds 


Biren is something admirable about 
a weed. Every one has some way 
of “getting there” and some have more 
than one way. The wild carrot, for ex- 
ample, is not only a vigorous grower but 
it produces a rather formidable seed that 
attaches itself to all sorts of objects, and 
is widely scattered, thus accomplishing the 
purposes of the plant. The accompanying 
photomicrograph shows how these seeds 
attach themselves to fur or to clothing 
and are carried from place to place, often 
far from the parent plant. 


On A Hike 


By Hersert W. Fautkxner, Washington, Conn. 


HAVE found that the following will 

interest boys and arouse their enthusi- 
asm. It is a variation of the old game of 
hare and hounds, but with the savor of 
the woods. 

Give the leader of a small “gang” a 
iece of birch bark bearing abbreviated 
ut sufficient indications for them to fol- 
low. Let them use their eyes and reason 
in following a trail through the forest, 
over the fields and along the streams to 
some hidden article or. desired object. 

In one case, I used the scheme to lead 
my boys to a patch of a rare flower, such 
as the yellow lady’s-slipper. 


Thunder and Lightning 


T must be admitted that there is some 
real danger from lightning, but the 
catastrophes therefrom are comparatively 
few. The very unusualness of such fatali- 
ties is largely responsible for the fear of 


them. Such an event is so extensively ex- 


ploited that the danger becomes magnified, 
just as it does in the rare case of a serious 
Giney from the bite of a snake or a spider. 

Mankind persists in placing more em- 
phasis upon danger from natural causes 
than upon that from artificial causes, pro- 
ducing thereby in extreme cases an un- 
reasonable and unreasoning fear. An 
automobile or a railroad train is not gen- 
erally considered a fearsome thing, yet 
the injuries and deaths by automobiles 
and railroad accidents number far more 
than those by lightning. 

Often the intense fear of lightning does 
more harm than the lightning itself. Au- 
thorities claim that some of the deaths 


v4 thunder itself is harmless. 


that occur during thunderstorms are due 
to heart failure brought on by fright or 
shock and not by actual contact with the 
electrical discharge. The awesome roll 
and rumble and jar of the thunder does 
much to augment the fear, though the 
Without it 
the lightning might be considered an in- 


¥ teresting electrical display. 


With many adults the fear of thunder- 


# storms dates from impressions gained in 
~ childhood. Parents and teachers should 


see to it that children are taught to take 
the ordinary precautions, but that t 


¥ are not unduly impressed with the dangers 


of a thunderstorm. 


Souvenirs of Wild Nature 


~~ we go to the fields or mead- 
ows or encamp in the forest, why 


3 should we bring back only pleasant memo- 


ries, why not interesting notebooks and 
beautiful souvenirs? The professional 
botanist has his pressed plants, the zo- 
ologist his specimens, the geologist his 
laborious collection of rocks. The one 
who goes because he is interested and 
loves the beauty should also make a col- 
lection. 

Around that camp there may be a dozen 
kinds of trees. Cut from each a branch, 
a nice section of about an inch in diame- 
ter and six inches long. Cut one end 
squarely and cleanly off, and the other 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Flatten 
one side and on it write the name of the 
tree. The cut surfaces may be smoothed 
with fine sandpaper. The specimen will 
show the bark, with three views of the 
wood—transverse, radial and tangential; 
nothing more can be desired by even the 
professional forester. 


The Squirrel and His Hind Legs 


ik was an artist that first called my at- 
tention to the fact that when a squirrel 
descends a tree he turns his hind legs so 
that his claws are directed upward on 
the tree, as they are when he climbs. If 
you have a good field glass, use it care- 
fully in watching how curiously the y 
squirrel turns those claws or, rather, pe 
(Continued on page 81) 





See his hind legs? 
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A BASEBALL STORY BY A TENDERFOOT SCOUT 








PEAKING of baseball, I’m the guy. 

I say so with a great deal of pride 

*cause it was I that developed a 
pitcher who was considered the best in 
the state and who made the greatest record 
ever known in minor league baseball with. 
his wonderful control. His name was Big 
Will Roberts, and in his time he was the 
best in the minors. 

He would tell you so himself; of the 
time when he moved to the little town of 
Hubert that boasted of a winning ball 
team; when he played the third sack and 
I converted him into the greatest pitcher 
in the state; of how he come to be a 
pitcher, and of the strong and sound ad- 
vice I gave him as Hubert’s catcher and 
coach. But in case you are never able to 
hear him tell it, I'll give it to you myself. 

Hubert, although a small town, always 
pointed to its high school baseball team 
in those days. I was born and raised in 
the town, and being a pupil of Hubert 
High, like most of the rest of the boys, I 
tried out for the. team. I made first 
catcher, and in this particular year was 
elected coach. It was at the time Bill 
Howell—playing somewhere on the Pacific 
Coast now—was captain of the team. He 
is another premier player that the town 
boasts of producing. As I started to say 
before, Hubert had a great record when 
Bill and myself took hold of -the team, 
and of course it was up to us to keep up 
the good work. 

For three consecutive seasons Hubert 
had won the eastern amateur champion- 
ship of the state, and the people generall 
expected us to win out and establis 
more records for Hubert High School, 
The same infield that prevailed the year 
before was before us, and this infield of 
state-wide popularity put up just as good 
a brand of ball as it had done in previous 
years. But to the distress of Bill and 
myself, we were short of pitchers—unusu- 
ally so. 


IM FREEMAN, the star southpaw of 

the year before, had graduated and 
was then pitching spectacular college ball. 
Bill Jackson, the great little curve-ball 
artist, had left Hubert for the term on 
account of his health. There was left for 
us to pitch three so-called right-handers; 
and with only one to be depended on. 
With the exception of Winston, the de- 
pendable, the others were as. wild as wild- 
cats. In fact, all the games that Hubert 
had lost in that season were due to the 
wildness of these twirlers. There was Joe 
Henton who didn’t know when he threw 
one whether it was going to hit the water 
tank or the ground. His record was 
twenty-nine passes in a single game, al- 
though he passed the twenty mark a num- 
ber of times. Then there was Lem Dixon 
who didn’t have anything ’cept a straight 
ball—and Bill and myself found upon in- 
vestigation that the fool didn’t even have 
that. 

Well, we were a discouraged set. Al- 
we knew we had the best amateur 
infield in the state and that our outfield 
couldn’t be bettered, we also knew that 


WVhen Hubert 
Needed 
a Pitcher 


By 


J, J. WADE, Jr. 
Tenderfoot Scout 


we couldn’t win a game unless Jackson 
pitched, and he couldn’t pitch all the time. 
Little wonder then that when I heard of 
Will Roberts moving to Hubert and that 
he was a good ball player, that I ran up 
to Bill with great enthusiasm. 

“Bill,” I hollered, “there’s a new feller 
coming to town; he wrote the ‘fess’ that 
he was an all-round athlete, and what’s 
more, he led the Thomasville team in bat- 
ting last term.” 

“Is he a pitcher?” he yelled. 

“I dunno, but he might be,” I said to 
him kind o’ soft like, but Bill only an- 
swered me pessimistically and said he 
hoped he was. 














bag. Billson grinned. Howell laughed, 
and I jumped up from the bench. 

“Jimminy!” I yelled, “ he has got a 
throw.” 


WATCHED him from then on with 

great interest. If Hobson had him 
beat at all it was only in fielding. That 
fellow was the fastest, and had the pret- 
tiest throwing arm to the first bag that 
I have ever seen. And listen. Although 
the team and Howell and the fans mar- 
veled at, the new boy’s arm, crafty as 
they all were, it never occurred to them 
that he might with proper coaching make 
a wonderful pitcher. 

After practice Bill approached me. He 
was grumbling. I asked him what was 
the matter, and he said that Hubert had 
to have a pitcher—a pitcher with control. 
There were ten more games to be played 
in the three weeks. In. order to break 
even, Hubert had to win six of them 
while Boonville was losing five out of ten. 

After figuring it all up, my thoughts 
ran to Roberts, the sub-third baseman, the 
wonder, the boy that I believed could de- 
velop into a pitcher—a pitcher with con- 
trol. It never occurred to anyone except 
myself to make this Roberts a pitcher so 
that he would be the star in the next year, 
and so that he could pitch in the series— 
and win too. 


OR two weeks I worked. I took Rob- 

erts after school when our team didn’t 
play. I caught and he pitched. I have 
never seen a boy pitch harder and more 
earnestly. He had the control, and that 
was all that Bill wanted—c-o-n-t-r-o-l. 
And speed—believe me—no wonder he is 
called Walter Johnson, the second, at the 
present time. I placed my mitt down at 
my feet and, although I didn’t see ’em 


ELL, Will Roberts came, and a come, he placed me nine out of ten direct- 


picture of health he was, with mus- ly in at full pitcher’s distance. 


cular frame and an athlete form. The 
first thing I asked him after I was intro- 
duced was, did he play ball, and if so, 
what position. 

He said he played. 

“Do you pitch?” I asked eagerly. 

He said he didn’t. “I play third base.” 

Well, right then and there I dismissed 
him from my mind, for we already had 
the best amateur third baseman in the 
state, and what better did we want. I 
suppose I discouraged the boy, for I left 
him, and could see the disappointment in 
his eyes. Yet Bill give him a uniform, 
and I kind o’ wanted to see him in action, 
although I knew there wasn’t a chance 
for him as a regular. Hobson has it 
cinched. 

I remember when Roberts came around 
the school building in smiles with a glove 
on his hand. I remember, and recall 
plainly, when he stepped down to the 
third bag like a professional. And then 
something thrilled me as the first ball in 
infield practicé was hit to him. He muffed 
it, recovered it, took a swing and before I 
knew it, the ball was lined knee high 
directly inte Billson’s hands, playing the 
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I signed 
him to the right, and I signed him to the 
left, but he covered every place I signed 
with ease. 

Every day I pitched him secretly, and 
he worked hard. Then I showed him how 
to throw the spitter; and with the won- 
derful speed and control he had, he de- 
veloped a fast spitball in a short time. 
I asked him did his arm hurt. He said 
he was an iron man. I believed him. I 
looked at my hands one night after I had 
been catching him and they were blistered. 


EANWHILE Hubert had been get- 

ting along pretty well, but Bill— 
who was often called “hot tempered”— 
Bill had a great misunderstanding with 
Roberts, and he had fired my pitcher from 
the team. He asked me about it, but I 
only smiled; I would fix him. 

Well, we broke even with Boonville, 
and we arranged the series. Bill came to 
me and told me to go get him a pitcher— 
a pitcher with control. However, I had 
been on the job and sent Roberts off to 
Jameston. The people at Hubert thought 
he had-gone on a visit to his old home, but 
to my surpri the third baseman pitcher 
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under a disguised name had pitched a 
game for Jameston. He wired me about 
it, and I saw it in the papers. Bill saw 
it too and came to me. 

“Bob,” he cried, “we ought to have a 
man like that. He pitched a game for 
Jameston P greurgs His name is Rob- 
ertson, and look what he done, will you. 
Fanned five. Passed none. They got one 
hit off his delivery, and the shortstop had 
ten put-outs to his credit, while third 
baseman had seven assists and three put- 


outs. You know what that means. Little 
ole pop flies. Some pitcher—this fellow 
Robertson.” 


CAUGHT the next train out. Rob- 

erts was disguised so that I hardly 
knew him when he ran up to me. He had 
a red wig, and was some bird. Ugly 
looking—my gracious. But he was ready 
to pitch, and he was a pitcher—a pitcher 
with control. ; 

Jackson pitched the first game and won 
8-2. Smith pitched the next and com- 
pletely went up in the ninth, walking 
seven in that inning. He lost eight to 
four. 

And then Roberts, alias Robertson, was 
to pitch. His speed and his spitball were 
working at the best, and he was burnin 
them so hard to me that I had to call him 
down one time. Up to the sixth they 
never got a man to first. Roberts would 
motion to the third baseman, and the next 
man would pop fly to third. Howell was 
afire. He rushed up to me. 

“Wonderful!” he yelled. 

We won the game four to nothing, and 
the Boonvillers got only two hits off of 
Robert’s delivery. Howell promised him 
a job for the next term as a pitcher for 
the Hubert Highs. 

That is why I say that I’m the guy that 
found the pitching merits in Big Will 
Roberts which made him a great pitcher. 
And inasmuch as Hubert High School 
claims the honor of producing him, I 
claim the honor of making him into a 
pitcher—which paved his way to the Hall 
of Fame. 





Crows 1n Sinctze R 
Near Cities 

Writing in the Yearbook of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. E. R. 
Kalmbach, of the Biological Survey, de- 
scribes “one of the most wonderful of bird 
phenomena still existing in close proximity 
to large cities” in this country; viz, the 
“roosts” at which crows gather nightly 
in enormous numbers during the colder 
months of the year. 

A roost is usually a stand of trees, es- 
pecially pines and other evergreens; though 
one of the most populous of the earlier 
known roosts was a low, red-covered 
island in the Delaware River, entirely 
destitute of trees, kown as the Pea Patch, 
crows have also been observed roosting 
in open fields and on exposed sand bars. 
Roosts are often in the immediate vicinity 
of cities. One at Arlington, Va., just 
across the Potomae River from Washing- 
ton, was supposed to have contained at 
the height of its occupancy from 150,000 
to 200,000 birds. Several other equally 
populous roosts have been recorded, while 
some observers have estimated the popu- 
lation of individual roosts at millions. 

Fortunately, the birds that gather in 
one spot in such numbers at night feed 
over a wide area, as a rule, by day, so that 
the roost is not so serious a menace to 


crops in its vicinity as might be expected, 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


A Story About a Snake and Snake Charming—Another About a Big Turtle 
Caught on a Hike 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HE walk in front 

| of Gregor’s house is 
paved with blue 
stone flagging. There is 
a centh boon the blue 
stones in the walk and 
in the hollow somewhere 
under the stones there 
live a bunch of wasps, 
a big hairy spider and a 
slick, shiny and glisten- 


ms’ black snake. 
his morning I walked 
from the Dan Beard 


Outdoor School over to 
the Forest Lake Club to 
see Mr. Elmore Gregor, 
who is, as you know, a 
member of the Scout 
staff. 
While sitting on the piazza of the Gregor 
cottage I noticed the small black head of 
the snake come up in the crack between 
the blue stones. Gradually the- neck 
lengthened until five or six inches of the 
snake stood bolt upright like a stick poked 
between the stones, and just as motionless 
as a stick, too. But the bright eyes of 
the snake took in all objects within twenty 
feet of it. 

Just then Mrs. Gregor came trippin 
along towards the cottage and my sta 
officer remarked, “Now Chief, watch! 
That snake is not at all afraid of Mrs. 
Gregor, and will not draw in its head 
until she is almost ready to step on it; 
but I cannot get within ten feet of it—it 
is afraid of me, because I have thrown 
things at it several times.” 

This proved to be true. 

At my suggestion Mr. Gregor now 
stepped into the house and brought out a 
fly rod. On the gut at the end of the 
line dangled two red ibis flies. Sneaking 
cautiously around, Mr. Gregor made sev- 
eral casts near the snake, and it was fun 
to see the snake watch those flies. Pres- 
ently the gut struck the snake across the 
back of the neck and it immediately dis- 
appeared, but— 

In moving around, the snake disturbed 
the wasp and then.a novel thing occurred. 
You know that the wasps and hornets and 
bees are cousins to the ants, in fact, some 
ants; have; stings, and all of them have 
wings at one period of their lives. You 
also know how the ants when disturbed 
will hustle around and gather up the little 
white babies known to. you as ants’ eg: 
and carry them off to a point of safety. 
But I don’t think that you know—and I 
am certain that I did not know—that 


wasps would do the same thing. The 
wasps which lived with the black snake 


emerged from the crack between the flag 
stones, each of them lugging one of 
their offspring beneath their bodies. 

I expl to Mr. Elmore Gregor that 
in order not to frighten snakes, one must 
move slowly. 

“Now,” said I, “this black snake is 
timid, but I’m a Hindu from East India 
and I can charm it and make it come 
out of its hole.” 

With that I made a noise as near as 





J could like the notes of 
a Hindu pipe and then, 
waving my hand slowly 
with rhythmic motion, I 
slowly a —— the 
little black head that was 
sticking we between the 
stones. o the aston- 
ishment of Mr. Gregor, 
and the delight of Mrs. 
Gregor, the  snake’s 
tongue began to dart 
back and forth between 
its lips, it reared up at 
least ten inches above 
the stones, then for the 
first time dropped flat 
and began to emerge 
from its hole. 

At this Mrs. Gregor 
became so interested and»excited that she 
leaped to her feet, which aét-so frightened 
the snake that it returned’t6 its hole and 
the act was over. “ 

Thus you see, fellow scouts, that by 
careful watching and experiment one con- 
stantly learns something new about our 
wild brothers of the forest and field. I 
did not expect to “charm” this snake, but 
I did expect to interest it by moving my 
hands, and I knew that would not 
frighten it unless I moved them quickly. 
To sum up, this morning I discovered 
that I am a snake charmer (?) and also 
that wasps act like their cousins, the ants. 

On returning to the Dan Beard school 

round I found that some of the scouts 
had captured a mud turtle, which ex- 
ceeded in size any that I had seen. Pre- 
viously we had caught one which weighed 
forty-two pounds, but this one is big 
enough to eat the other one, and it has a 
head as large as my two double fists put 
together. 
he veteran turtle was caught traveling 
across the mountains. It was on a hike, 
robably making a portage between lakes. 
he boys were also on a hike, and the 
hikers met. The turtle is now in the in- 
side of a barrel and its shell reaches from 
one side to the other of the barrel so that 
it must carry its tail wrapped close to its 
y on one side and its big ugly head 
withdrawn in the shell, because there is 
no room for either in such close quarters. 

The scouts insist upon sending this 
monster to my esteemed friend and fellow 
Camp Fire clubman, Dr. William T. Horn- 


ay. 
Last night as I was coming down 


»through the camp the fox fire was so 


thick on. the street that it looked 
as if a star from ‘heaven had dropped, 
broken into fragments and. scattered 
itself all over. Boone avenue. The boys 
have been doing a ‘good turn, chopping 
some stumps and removing them from the 
camp street, and, each chip from the 
stumps glowed wit an effulgence of 
light, like the tails of so many lightning 


Rowton 
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Hut Building Contest at Camp Nagel. Troops 39mm of § 
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This Strong Observation and Signaling Tower Is at the 
St. Lcuis Camp, at Irondale, Mo. Thirty-nine Scouts Are 
on It; They Weigh 4,576 Pounds. 


From H. H. Simmons. (One Dowtar Prize.) 


Signal Tower of Oakland, Calif. 
Chicago Scouts Making “Camp Furniture” at Their Camp on PRL 5s LORS 
Crystal Lake, Near Whitehall, Mich. ; ‘ 5 


PuotocraPH FROM Cuicaco Scout Heapguarters (One Doittar Prize.) 
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of St. Louis are Competing. The Poles and Thatching 
d Cedar. 


@ys. (First Prize, Five Doxvars.) 


Rug Weaving—A Scout of Troop 14, 
Louisville, Ky. 


(Not In Contest.) 











tpeka, Kan., Put This Automobile Together 
Front, Motorcycle Wheels Behind; Rubber 
om Motor to Rear Wheel. 
Cuartes B. Hoyt. (One Dotiar Prize.) 
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Rope-Lashed Tower Erected in Eighteen Minutes by 
Troop 21 at the Rally of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Boy Scouts. 


Puotocrarn By H. ScuornHats, Jr. 








There Are 192 Pieces in This Double Bench Built by Five 
Scouts of Troop 39, St. Louis ; 
Puotocrarn By H: H. Stmmons. (One Doar Prize.) 








ge A Well, Built of Material Found in the Woods, Except the 


* hai 


Rope, Forming “Chain 


Si Rab Ropert B. Wout, Cotorado Srrincs, Coro. (One DowtXk Prize.) 
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Any Boy Can Be a Scout 


A New Grade of Scouts for Boys Who Can't 


and who is in dead earnest about it 

will have a chance, for National 
Headquarters has just arranged for a new 
class of scouts to be known as Pioneer 
Scouts. 

There are thousands of boys, from the 
backwoods of Maine to the ranches of 
California and from the Everglades of 
Florida to the plains of the great North- 
west, who have written to Headquarters 
and begged to be enrolled as scouts, but 
the answer has always been “you must 
form a troop or join a troop already or- 
ganized.” 

Bur Tuey Coutpy’r Do Ir 


In thousands of cases, however, boys 
have found it impossible to do either of 
. In such cases there were not 
enough boys in the neighborhood to make 
a troop. Yet, in spite of the disappoint- 
ment, these boys lost none of. their en- 
thusiasm, and they are just as eager as 
ever to become scouts. Many of them 
have asked for the Handbook so they 
could do the things scouts do, even though 
they were not officially enrolled as mem- 
bers of the scout organization. The Chief 
Scout Executive, James E. West, com- 
menting upon this new development in 
Scouting, said: 

“Now we couldn’t help admiring these 
boys for their grit and spirit. We knew 
they had good scout stuff in them, so we 
decided to work out a plan which would 
enable such boys to become regular scouts 
and allow them to wear the uniform and 
badges and pass their tests and have all 
the fun scouts enjoy. 


Wuy true Name Was Setecrep 


“For a time we thought we would call 
these bovs Lone Scouts. But that name 


| ( VERY boy who wants to. be a scout 


Organize Troops 


didn’t seem to fit very well—for we don’t 
think they will be lonesome a bit. Then 
we hit upon the name Pioneer Scouts and 
that seemed to fit them perfectly, for they 
are to be a picked group of boys in the 
same way that the old pioneers who pushed 
back the frontier and conquered the wild- 
erness were a picked group of men—men 
with courage and grit who tackled their 
work with a vim and would not let dis- 
couragements down them. These old pio- 
neers were scouts, too, They knew how to 
live the open life and how to accomplish re- 
sults in spite of the difficulties that would 
dishearten the less courageous. Further- 
more, they lived clean lives that squared 
[paws vd with the Scout Law. Abraham 
incoln also was a pioneer scout. 

“And so the boys we take in as Pioneer 
Scouts are to be high-grade material. They 
will be pioneers of the Movement, each in 
his own locality, living the life of a scout, 
showing the people what a boy scout is and 
ag. the way for further expansion of 
the Movement. We already have in our 
office the names of more than 1,000 boys 
who are anxious to become Pioneer Scouts. 


No Task ror WEAxKLINGs 


“It is going to be hard work—it will be 
tough going at times, and often it will look 
to Pioneer Scout as though there isn’t 
any way he can make pro, . But Pio- 
neer Scouts will not flinch in the face of 
difficulties. We know they will not flinch 
because we are goin 
Scouts carefully an 


to pick our Pioneer 
make sure they are 


full of cour: and spirit. 
“First of all we will allow no boy to reg- 
ister as a Pioneer Scout until he has tried 


every method possible to form a regular 
troop of scouts. If he works hard at this 
task and finds it temporarily impossible of 
accomplishment, but still has not lest his 
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enthusiasm, we will consider his applica- 
tion as a Pioneer Scout. 
On ty Stickers Neep Appiy 


“Furthermore, we will not enroll as a 
Pioneer Scout a boy who might join a troop 
now organized. We don’t want as a Pio- 
neer Scout any boy who has’ belonged to a 
troop and who ‘didn’t get along with the 
fellows’ or who ‘doesn’t like the scoutmas- 
ter’ or who lives within a reasonable dis- 
tance of a troop but is too lazy to hike a 
few miles to attend meetings. These fei- 
lows wouldn’t last ten minutes when they 
buck up against the real scout work of 
Pioneer Scouts, and we'd rather not take 
them in than to have them flunk out. 

“But we are going to do what we can te 
help our Pioneer Scouts in their work. 
Their registration fee of 50 cents a year 
will entitle them to a certificate of enroll- 
ment, which will prove to any inquirer 
that they are regular scouts. This certifi- 
cate will be the same as that received by 
the 200,000 other boys who are members 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Specirat Price on Boys’ Lire 

“Boys’ Lire, the official magazine of the 
Boy Scout Movement, will be made avail- 
able at a special price to Pioneer Scouts. 

“In addition to all this, each Pioneer 
Scout will be permitted to write to Head- 
quarters at any time to ask for advice and 
instruction, and each Pioneer Scout will be 
required to write at least twice a year to 
report on his progress in Scouting. 

“Each Pioneer Scout will be given op- 
portunity to pass his tests by having them 
given by his school teacher or pastor, or 
some other person acceptable to National 
Headquarters. 
’ “Pioneer Scout application blanks can be 
obtained by writing to National Head- 
quarters,” 
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This Tells About Atecciase-ened 
Veteran Scouts 


N the new edition of the Handbook for 

Boys is printed a list of the following 

conditions upon which a scout may be 
enrolled as an associate scout: 

. 1. The associate. scout obligates himself to ob- 
serve the Scout Oath and Law and do his “daily 
good turn” in the same way as an active member 
of the troop. 

2. He obligates himself to attend during the 
year such troop meetings as are agreed upon 
at the time he is enrolled as an associate scout. 
In no case can this be less than one meeting a 
year and it may be one a month or every meeting 
during the vacation period. 

_3. He agrees to do all in his power to advance 
himself in scouting activities, according to the 
circumstances in his case. In case of removal 
to -another community, arrangements may be 
made whereby an associate scout may have the 
cooperation of local scout authorities in passing 
second class, first and merit badge tests. 

4. He agrees to hold himself as a scout in 
readiness in case of disaster or calamity requir- 
ing the services of his troop, and in case of re- 
moval to another community to make known his 
presence and place of residence to the scout 
authorities so that he imay be available there for 
services in any emergency. 

_ 5. An associate scout pays his registration fees 
in the same manner as an active member of the 
troop. 


After five years of service in the Move- 
ment, a scout may be entitled to the rank 
of veteran scout upon the following con- 
ditions which appear in the new Hand- 
book: 


1. He shall agree to live up to the scout ob- 
ligations for life. 
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2. Keep the local scout authorities of the com- 
—- in which he lives informed as to his 
availability for service to the community in case 
of any emergency. 

3. He agrees to take an active part in the 
promotion of the cause of scouting as the cir- 
cumstances and conditions in his case permit, 
no matter where he may be, and, if possible, 
by service as a scout instructor, assistant scout- 
master, scoutmaster, member of a troop committee 
or local council, or as a contributor to the boy 
scout movement, 

A veteran scout in renewing his scout oath 
to do his duty to God and his country, and to 
keep himself physically strong, mentally awake, 
morally straight, and prepared for any emer- 
gency, should bear in mind the advantages that 
camp life affords. In ayn | his personal 
efficiency, he should avail himself not only of 
opportunities for attending outdoor camps, but 
he should, by following a definitely planned 
course of physical training, keep himself fit and 
alert and thus be constantly prepared for serv- 
ice in any emergency. 

A special badge and a certificate will be 
awarded to veteran scouts upon request. 





Theodore Roosevelt Helps Organize 
Scout Troops 


Some scouts from Glen Cove, L. I., and 
a troop from Irvingtun, N. Y., were giv- 
ing an exhibition of scout work on Col- 
one] Roosevelt’s lawn recently, when sud- 
denly it occurred to the Chief Scout Citi- 
zen that there wasn’t even one troop 
where he lived, right there in Oyster Bay, 
L. I. 


Now there are three troops registered 
and two more forming—one of these 
troops was organized at Christ Episcopal 
Church, which is attended by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his family—and the former 
President of the United States is a mem- 
ber of the Troop Committee of that troop. 

It ought to make scouts feel proud to 
have Mr. Roosevelt so intimately con- 
nected with the Boy Scouts of America. 
When a man who has so many things to 
do every day takes the time to be a mem- 
ber of a Troop Committee, you can be 
sure he believes in Scouting with all his 
heart and soul, 
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Lay a Firm Foundation 


In later life you will need to draw on the strength 
and tissue you are storing up today. Lay a firm 
foundation of health now. There is no surer or more 
lasting foundation builder than 


Shredded Wheat 


In camp or on trail, on football field, diamond or track, in 
fact, wherever men and boys are leading active, vigorous, healthy 
lives this delicious, muscle-building, nutritious, whole wheat 
food is always in steady demand. 


With berries or fruit or with cream or milk alone it furnishes 
many delicious dishes. A moment in oven or over the camp 
fires restores its natural crispness. Simple to serve, convenient 
to pack and carry. Make it a part of your camping outfit— 
it is the perfect out-door food. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 








J . e 
The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing ®z WA®RENH: MILLER 
Practical Camping Out—Wing ag and Game Fishing with a Foreword 
y Dan by 
if you want to know how to get the right tackle for trout, bass and pike; how to learn wing 
shooting i Rey cn Fh TF, w to a a yk Tes to make your own camping 
Warren H. Miller, Editor Field & Stream 
34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City 
Author of “Camp Craft” ($1.50) and “Airedale, Setter and Hound” ($1.00) 


Ti at oe|A SCOUT KNIFE 
will interest s E 
One, with it will be sent 
LONG, ne look for any boy who pe cap ol or a puzzle shat te 
DISTANCE) C@™ You fo the | accepted and printed in our “Think and Grin” 
THIS. trail? The next|]department. See page 37. 
WAY marker is on page Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
28. 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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**Back to school isn’t half so 
bad—with 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwiches for Junch.”’ 














BEECH-NUT 
PACKING 
COMPANY 
Canajoharie 
New York 


Ask your 











News About Boy Scouts 


What They Are Doing Everywhere 








Unexpected Gifts 


ROOPS, like individual scouts, are 

{ encouraged to be self-reliant and 

self-supporting, but the good work 
which they do sometimes compels enthusi- 
astic citizens to provide quarters, equi 
ment and other things which would other- 
wise be beyond reach. 

The citizens of Fort Bragg, Cal., brag 
about their scouts. They have leased the 
largest hall in the city for one year, at 
$25.00 a month, for the use of the troop. 





There is a piano, gymnasium apparatus, a 
large stage and motion-picture apparatus. 
The gymnasium apparatus has been earned 
by the boys, who have given exhibitions 
end plays and all kinds of entertainments. 
The equipment which they have earned is 
valued at $600. 

The troop has been the means of in- 
creasing the attendance at every Sunday 
school in town. Twenty-seven members 
belong to one Bible class. In one church, 
six members are playing violins. 

The photograph shows how well Scout- 
ing has developed the boys of Fort Bragg. 















Packed full to the brim with delightful stories 
by the authors the boys like best; special ar- 
ticles by prominent men in America, including 
President Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, Orville 
Wright, Admiral Peary; articles on _woodcraft 
and scouting, athletics, sports, etc. Full pages 
of pictures and over 100 other Pius: 
ons. 


SPECIAL NOW 


Scouts’ Year book........<sssesecees.$1.50 


B 

Boys’ Life, 1 YOOP...ceccsceseeeccceceeees 1.00 
Both for ......+++++++.+$1.50 
, All charges prepald by Boys’ Life. 























Build an Aeroplane 
wiaoe sccetand eure cet 


3 ft. Models 
in the Perches War. of eronautics. 
model man 5 Building & tiehne' e'll send yon 8 ft. 
wings _— cate “epee at followi~¢ vrices 








im 
oh T 


$1.60 Postpaid 
Get our new AEROPLANE BOOK. 
about models, parts, prices, etc. Sc 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO, Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 
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A Texas Cycle Troop 


A friend of the scouts in Kingsville, 
Texas, sold bicycles at cost, and another 
friend paid the cost, purchasing the wheels 
for the use of the troop. They are of the 
motorcycle type, but are not motorcycles. 
They are equipped with carriers on which 
baggage may be fastened. 

Usually one patrol goes out at a time. 
Places to which the scouts hike on the 
wheels are too far for an overnight hike 
on foot. It would be impossible for the 
scoutmaster, who is obliged to be in his 
place of business until 5:30 p. m., to hike 
to these places on foot with the scouts, 
but with the wheels they can all get there 
in time to establish the night’s camp. 


The scouts pair, and two bicycles go 
under one bicycle cover. Two scouts slee 
under one tent. The bicycles, covered, 
form the end for the windward end of the 
tent. One scout carries the bicycle cover 
and the other carries the tent, each taking 
also his own bedding and provisions, scout 
axe and cooking kit. 


The troop can erect the tents and cover 


Court of Honor Report 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 


Badges. q 

Elmer F. Fry Atlantic City, N. J. 
P. L. Smith Austin, Texas 

H. A. Miller Austin, Texas 

R. L. Berry West Paris, Maine 
Noel Amstead Austin, Texas 

F. L. Murray Nashville, Tennessee 
Austin O. Long Buffalo, New York 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 


health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 
. W. Heinz Carrick, Pennsylvania 
H. Steitz Rochester, New York 
. Buechley Carlisle, Arkansas 
e de Roo Honolulu, Hawaii 
John G. Hofe Astoria, Long Island 
S. Henschel Buffalo, New York 


Syracuse, New York 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Nutley, New York 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


LIFE SCOUTS 


W. E. Reed Morgantown, W. Va. 
R. Wooden Rochester, New York 
H. Woodruff Rochester, New York 
F. W. Heinz Carrick, Pennsylvana 
H. Steitz Rochester, New York 
: Buechley Carlisle, Arkansas 

e de Roo Honolulu, Hawaii 
— G. Hofe Astoria, Long Island 
enry S. Henschel Buffalo, New York 
William Bray Syracuse, New York 


Kansas City, Missouri 

Nutley, New York 
Elmer F. Fry Atlantic City, N. J. 
Frank L. Murray Nashville, Tennessee 

Total number of Merit Badges issued up ‘ 


Dixon Kelley 
Chapin Condit 


OD Feene OR. BIG vices ced ccvencsovzce’ 3977 

Total number of Merit Badges issued for 
OM SERS SG Sirus ohnsa v8 Fie oka’ 92 97 
6,074 





the bicycles in three and one-half minutes 
after the order to dismount is given. 








The members of the troop made the 
tents and bicycle covers, an‘ they make all 
minor repairs to bicycles and tires. 


Sample Good Turns 


A scout in Williamson, W. Va., deliv- 
ered papers for a brother scout who had 
broken his arm, during the coldest days 
of winter. He was obliged to get up at 
four-thirty in the morning and finish his 
work before school time, like Bill of the 
“Bill’s Bill” story recently printed in 
Boys’ Lire. A Texas scoutmaster was sur- 
prised to receive a new uniform as a token 
of the esteem and appreciation of his 
scouts. A troop in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
picked an automobile out of the mud and 
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placed it on the pavement. Chief Grizzly 
Bear, of Pittsburgh, does many a 
turn by telling his scouting experiences to 
the troops in western Pennsylvania. 


Ohio Scouts Explore Mounds 





A very interesting sketch of an old earth 
fortification near Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
received from Scoutmaster J. R. Robert- 
son. The sketch was sent to Scoutmaster 
Robertson by Scout Eric Schwartz of the 
Owl Patrol, of Hamilton, Ohio. 

In southv:stern Ohio there are many 
remains of forts and mounds supposed to 
have becn constructed by a race of people 
who were avoiding some enemy that was 
pressing them hard from the north. In 
these sections many curious relics consist- 
ing of stone weapons and pottery have 
been found. 


The Boy Scouts of Hamilton are very 
favorably located for exploring these old 
mounds and have made some very inter- 
esting observations in locating them and 
mapping them. 

The fortification diagramed by Scout 
Schwartz, which is reproduced herewith, is 
on the great Miami River about five miles 
north of Hamilton. 


Visit Shiloh Battlefield 


Park Ridge, Ill, Troop 1, enjoyed the 
rare privilege of a trip to the battlefield of 
Shiloh, covering 1,000 miles by boat and 
600 by rail. 





The photograph shows them grouped at 
the spot where Gen. Johnston was killed, 
The expense of the trip was paid by a 
generous citizen of their home city. 





Selling Prices 


F you were going to give a 

large entertainment, you 

wouldn’t go out personally 
and deliver a hundred or so 
invitations verbally, would 
you? Of course, you would 
have them engraved and 
mailed to your guests. 

You would in this way 
spend money to save money 
and time, which is also money. 

Any man who has anything 
to sell has the problem of get- 
ting his invitation to buy be- 
fore the largest 


that person in any other way. 
Advertising increases the 
keenness of competition so that 
prices are forced downward. 
It would not be possible to 
produce a lead pencil for two 
cents, a tube of paste for ten 
cents, a collar for twelve and 
a half cents, were it not for 
the force of advertising in cre- 
ating a wide demand, permit- 
ting quantity production and 
labor-saving machinery, thus 
cutting costs. 
There are other 





possible number 
of prospective 
buyers. 

The larger the 
number he in- 
terests, the more 
units he can 
make, and the 
lower his produc- 
ing cost descends. 


Advertisi: 





© 


This: article—one of a series to Advertise 
‘: written 


reasons why you 
should insist on 
the advertised 
product. 

The purpose of 
most advertising 
is to establish the 
reputation of a 
name. In order 
to live up to that 








So he takes the 
quickest method of reaching a 
large number of people—print-. 
ing advertising. A 
If anyone tells you he is able 
to sell you his goods at a lower 
cost because he had no adver- 
tising expense, laugh at him. 
Advertising reduces sales’ 
expense, because a single ad 
calls on thousands, while a 
salesman can call on one or! 
two. Advertising reaches an| 
individual at less than 1% of | 
the cost of telling the story to 


quality 


reputation, defi- 
nite standards of quality must 
be maintained in the product. 
It must live up to the claims 
of the advertisement. Faking 
or misrepresentation cannot 
stand the light of publicity. 
Advertising is your protec- 


‘tion and safeguard. It points 


out the lines of goods of whose 


you can be sure. 
Write us for free booklet. This 
is written for buyers like yourself 
every man or woman who 
s any kind of commodities 
find it profitable reading. 











Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 


is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a. dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3 x 1% x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The suppl 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 ath 
Ave., New York. 


‘ ““USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


You may send BOYS’ LIFE \, MERRIE) iS icdbndéne dese dxes covcescesotes 
for which 1 enclose ONE DOLLAR” 








Name .is cises Seeeeeee Pee eeeeeeees SOOO HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EH ESE EE EET CEE SESE SEES 
BARONE os oe 6a 0 556 be ei C EES CESS she inpabecnedmmasschines ee eecesccoosecce 


6 ah nen seenpe sass ut eed &00b dade ca baiieneh<cndiaebenued (Send me the Flashlight) 


to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone. 
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| Dod ade, Sam Oe 
REAL Boy 
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\iuto Wheel Coaster All) 


—\\ 
ZN} ») 
7iKOriginal\ 


No live boy wants an imitation 
wagon when the original Auto- 
Wheel costs no more. 


You can’t fool a wise boy—he 
knows the Auto-Wheel has no 
equal for speed—looks—strength 
and beauty. And he will insist 
upon having roller bearings—steel 
axles and hubs, with dust-proof 
hub caps—and oval spokes—just 
like a real auto. 


‘BOYS—WRITE 


for dandy illustrated New Book about 
our novel Club Plan—how to become 
a captain. Send in 3 dealers’ names 
—tell us who handles the Auto- 
Wheel—and we'll send you this book 
and Felt Pennant FREE. 


Buffalo Sled Company 


131 Schenck Street 
N.Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Thousands of girls and boys earn dues for 
Camp Fire Association and Boy Scouts 


by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa” 


Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 
“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 
LOTOS TEA CONCERN 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Inc. 75 Front Street 
*Phone Hanover 1515, New York City, N. Y. 


We have no connection whatsoever with the 
amp Fire Girls, Inc. 


























OUR BIG GUNS 


that defend our coast. 
All American boys should know that 
we are prepared, and how. The only 
views published of our 








Disappearing Guns and Mortars 
in action. 
BOYS! Send for a set of 12 Special 


Views—post paid—on receipt of I 5c. 
Published and Copyrighted by 


G. L. THOMPSON 
32 Union Square (East), New York 























Fire! Fire!—Then the Scouts! 


Little Stories About Quick Thinking and Quick Action 








A Forest Fire anv a Biocxep Roapway 


All fires are the same size at the start, 
says ex-chief Croker, of the New York 
Fire Department. Three troops from 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were so fortunate as 
to discover a forest fire which was just 
getting under way. It was attacked vigo- 
rously and soon extinguished. 

No sooner was the fire out than a large 
tree which had been weakened by it fell 
squarely across the road. Scouts were 





oe. ** 


then despatched to the nearest farmhouse 
for axes, and when they returned chopped 
in relays until the tree had been cut into 
sections and rolled to the side of the road. 

The owner of the land appeared just as 
as the work was completed. His gratitude 
was warmly expressed. 


Mountain ABLAZE 


Troop No. 5, of Montclair, N. J., had 
just adjourned after a talk on forestry 
and fighting fire when a near-by moun- 
tain was discovered to be covered with 
flames. The scouts were immediately re- 
assembled. Some were sent for old brooms, 
others cut brush, and all were soon busy 
putting out the fire. 

It is hard to understand how a water 
works could catch fire, but this happened 
in Mount Joy, Pa. Perhaps someone was 
making some of that cent-and-a-half per 
gallon substitute for gasoline. Troop No. 
8 has charge of the hook and ladder wagon 
of the local fire company, and it is their 
duty to see that this apparatus gets to 
the scene of the fire in due time. They 
arrived, and after turning over the ap- 
paratus to the fire company, made coffee 
for the firemen. 

Troop No. 32, of Cleveland, Ohio, while 
on its way home from a parade, responded 
to a fire alarm and helped the police in 
keeping the crowd back from a burning 
factory. 

In Mansfield, Mo., Troop No. 1 was tak- 
ing second class tests when a forest fire 
was discovered. This was promptly ex- 
tinguished. 

Staunton, Va., scouts assisted in a fire 
prevention campaign directed by experts 
from Richmond. They distributed litera- 
ture and pushed the clean-up and paint-up 
idea. ; 

Free Catt ror Scouts 


The fire department of Bath, Me., has a 
special call “66” for the boy scouts, who 
are summoned whenever their services are 
needed. 

Boy scouts were among the volunteers 
who helped to fight a spectacular blaze in 
upper Manhattan, New York. The struc- 
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ture was on a hill 200 feet above the 


street. A short distance away is the 
House of Mercy with 200 children, the 
Magdalen Home with 200 girls, and the 
House of Rest with 80 inmates. All these 
buildings were emptied promptly and with- 
out panic. Only one piece of apparatus 
was able to get near the fire and the hose 
had to be run 8,500 feet. 

Troops Nos. 1 and 5 of Scranton, Pa., 
saved several frame dwellings by putting 
out a forest fire. 

At a fire at McAnally Flats, Knoxville, 
Tenn., the scouts were so badly needed that 
they were permitted to stay out of school 
all day long and carry pails of water to 
pour on threatened roofs. 

A newly organized troop at Kulpmont, 
Pa., did its first public service by extin- 
guishing a mountain fire which threatened 
to do much damage to timber lands. 

Dwellings in Nashville, ~Tenn., which 
were threatened by fire in an adjoinin 
building, were saved by the prompt weal 
of the scouts. 


JITNEYS TO THE Fme 


The scoutmaster of Troop No. 15, of At- 
lantic City, N. J., judged from the reflec- 
tion in the sky following a fire alarm that 
his boys would be needed. He loaded them 
into jitneys and took them to the scene of 
the fire. A few minutes later they took 
charge of street traffic and directed the 
steady stream of automobiles which had to 
be turned into the side streets. Two teams 
of scouts obtained buckets and cups and 
supplied the fire engineers and stokers with 
drinking water. Others helped the police 
in maintaining fire lines. 

The mayor of Salamanca, New York, 
has approved the organization of the local 
scouts for the purpose of fighting forest 
fires. They will be ready whenever they 
are needed. 

Co-operation between the fire depart- 
ment and the scouts in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, has sy to keep down the fire loss. 
With three buildings ablaze the fire depart- 
ment was pushed to its utmost, but with 
the help of the scouts was able to prevent 
the fire from spreading. 

$20,000 blaze in New Haven, Conn., 
was only prevented from doing more dam- 
age by the help which the scouts gave the 
firemen. While the firemen were working 
on the blazing buildings, details of the 
scouts with axes cut away burning tim- 
bers and saved sheds and barns. They 
also assisted in taking forty or more 
horses out of burning barns. 


Baxep Ecos rrom Incusator 


A chicken farmer in Newington, Conn., 
had an incubator. The heating apparatus 
got out of order and after baking the 
eggs, started to burn the house. The boy 
scouts interfered at this point and saved 
the situation. 

Two scouts in Rochester, N. Y., heard 
an explosion and saw flames burst from a 
house near by. They seized a sprinkling 
can of water and hurried to the fire. They 
discovered that a man had set a pan of 
varnish on a gas stove and that it had 
exploded. A fire alarm was turned in and 
se aid was administered to the varnish 
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Boy Scout Invents a Cycle 
Ambulance 





IRST thing 
EF we know some 

boy scout is 
going to come 
along and _ beat 
Mr. Edison out of 
his place as cham- 
pion inventor. 

The latest claim- 
ant for fame 
this direction is 
Scout William Sea- 
brook, of Troop 
24, Buffalo, New 
York. Scout Sea- 
brook has invented 
a bicycle ambu- 
lance—and he has 
had the thing pat- 
ented, too. The 
ambulance consists 
of two long poles 
with a_ stretcher 
between them 
rigged _ between 
two bicycles tan- 
dem fashion. 

The contrivance 
has been _ tested 
out dozens of 
times and has proved to be practical under 
all ordinary circumstances. It is easy to 
operate and it sustains a considerable 
weight. 

One of the most common uses Scout 
Seabrook makes of his invention is not 
to carry “patients,” but to carry tents and 
blankets and grub on over-night camping 
trips. It isn’t half as hard to carry things 
that way as it is to lug them on your 
back. 


Scout Seabrook sent to National Head- 
quarters a complete description of his out- 
fit including copies of the blueprints which 
were used in obtaining a patent from the 
United States Patent Office. The inventor 
is sixteen years old. He is now working 
on plans for a carrying apparatus to be 
fitted on a single Licpule so that each 
scout may carry his own equipment. He 
expects to have this invention perfected 
within a few weeks. 





Scout Seabrook—His 
Invention above 





A Lawn-mowrne Troop 


Troop 1, New Richmond, Wisconsin, vol- 
unteered to keep the grass cut in the pub- 
lic park, and have done so all the season, 





without Heng mggeere The picture shows 
them going into action. 


By Claire Briggs 














HIS IS THE LIFE! What alot 

of fun a boy and his chums can 

have witha King Air Rifle! No 
more dull days with ‘‘nothing to do,’’ 
when a boy gets a King. Think of the 
things you could do with a King: 
Soldiers’ drill, play Indians and Cow- 
boys, Scouting, Target Shooting an’ 
ever’ thing! 


There’s a right size King for 
every size boy, priced from 
25c to $2.50. Ask Dad 

to help you pick 

yours out 

at the 

hard- 

ware 

store. 


I ow SkiN- NAY! 








y 
SHOT REPEATER, No. 22 
¢) King is a big favorite. Lever 
Action. Automatic load-_, 
ing. Nickeled barrel. Walnut stock. 
Light, strong, accurate. At your —- 
dealers or direct from fac- = 

















BOY COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Author of “The Boy’s Vacation Book,” “The 
Wireless Book,” etc. ° 


The book is 
lavishly illus- 
trated and 
shows the 
no st profit- 
able things 
to collect and 
how to col- 
lect them, 
such as min- 
erals, fossils, 

ild flowers, 
ferns, butter- 
flies, insects, 








marine ani- 
mals, photo- 
graphic  rec- 
ords of wild 
birds and 
eae, In- ‘ 

ian arrow . 41 
eit. AA Verrill 
stamps, war 


relics, etc. Illustrated with many pictures 
and diagrams of specimens and apparatus. 
SPECIAL—The Boy Collector's Handbook, a 
handsome of the $1.50 class, will be 
sent with One Yearly Subscription to Boys’ 
ive, both for $1.50, all charges prepaid by 
Boys’ Lirr 

















Sporting Values 


Continental 
$5 The Coupon Below ie 
worth $1.21 to you. 
Mail it to us and we will 
send you prepaid, within 
four hours after receipt 
of your order, one of 
these 


REGULATION $5 
BASKETBALL 
FOOTBALL 
SOCCERBALL $3.79 
or STRIKING 


BAG OUTFIT 
All Char P; Any- 
ges Paid, Any. 


Continental Money- 
Back Guarantee with 
every rchase. This 
wonderful offer is made 
in spite of the advance 


in all Sportin: 
Send Today. . 


Write for Catalogue of 
Sports you are interested 
FREE. ” 
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Racine, 


Racine Co Wisconsin 
College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses. 


Boy Scout Troop for Lower High 
Boys. 

First Aid Training and Military 
Drill for Upper High. 

Junior College admits to Junior year 
of the University. 


B. Talbot Rogers, D. D.—Warden 
A. Parker Curtiss, B.D.—Sub-Warden 
Harold Whinfield—S t t 














MILITARY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


Specially suited for YOUNG SCOUTS. 
Small Classes. Scout-Troop. All Sports. No 
Big Boys. Only School of its kind. Every 
attention given to right mental and physical 
growth. Limited to fifty boys. Address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Freehold Military School Freehold, N. J. 





Box 96 








The School with Scout Scholarships 
Courses in the Academy or in the 
Lower School. 

Write East Greenwich Academy 
Rhode Island 





ones 


‘Camp Al in> 
A>QUAM LAn€, N. iq 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars, 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, 











DE MERITTE SCHOOL 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
pares boys for College, The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, West Point and Annapolis. 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
‘ao - Jackson Sorin, s, N. C. 
mae os ‘the Boston. olen wi a 
DE MERITTE, 


815 Boyiston St., * Baston, Mass. 








To Carry Ecos on A 
Hike 


Take a fruit jar large 
enough to get your hand 
through the opening. 
Put a layer of salt at 
the bottom and then a 
layer of eggs and so on 
until it is filled. The 
eggs will be kept from breaking and will 
last even better than on ice. The salt may 
be used for seasoning and other purposes 
as needed.—Norman Sharpe, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





A Goop Way to Coox Fis 


When one is in the forest and has not 
the necessary utensils to cook his fish, a 
good way to prepare them is to allow 
ihe camp fire to die down to glowing 
coals. Clean and season the fish, wrap 
them with thick white wet paper and put 
them into the ashes, placing the coals 
over the ashes. If paper cannot be had, 
wet clay will serve the same purpose in 
protecting the fish—Scout Edwin Ber- 
ger, Owensville, Mo. 











LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and | 


cd A fine trade commanding a good sal- 

aving. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 





— 
THIS 
WAY 


Don’t get discour- 
aged—you’re getting 
nearer. See what 
the next marker 
Says on page 34, 


$45 Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. S A. 












In G with slide to #. Length 15 ind 


brass, or, if dull 
quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as by United States Quartermasters 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
for Boy Scouts. 
Send us $4.50 and will ship one of these Bugles sub- 
to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased with 
e, return it and we will immediately refund 
your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS sa iichtgan 


Manufacturers High Grade Band 


casa lt tos. 















A Camp Rernic- 
ERATOR 


Here is a good 
wy to keep milk 
and drinking 
water cool while 
in camp. Take 
some rope or wire 
and tie it to a 
limb of a tree 
about eight or ten 
feet from the 
ground. Let the 
wire extend down 
to where it reach- 
es to four or five feet from the ground. 
On the end of this tie a bucket in which 
the milk or water is to be kept. Take a 
cloth, double it several times and tie 
it around the bucket. Keep the cloth wet 
and the milk or water will keep nice and 
cool—Scout Evetts Haley, Midland, Tex. 





A Nover Water Fiver 


When I camped on Llano River summer 
before last the river rose and was very 
muddy, but we had to drink it and this 
is how we cleared it: 


We peeled several prickly pears and 
stirred them in the water until it was 
clean. Sometimes several pears were used 
before it was_clear. When the dirt had 
collected on the pears or on fiber broken 
from the pears, we strained the water 
through a clean cloth and it was as clear 
as ever.—Scout Carl H. Morrow, Omanah, 














Tex. 
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THE Editor will be glad to receive from 
any reader of Boys’ Lire, suggestions for 
this department. If you have discovered ways 
of doing things that you think might save other 
people time and trouble, let us hear from you. 
This department offers you a mighty good chance 
to do a good turn, don't you think? Address all 
ictters to “Scout Discoveries,” Boys’ Lirz, Tue 
Boy Scouts’ Macazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





To Heat a Tent 


Scouts in camp often find it a serious 
problem to keep their tent warm and 
comfortable in cool weather. Here is a 
method I have used with considerable suc- 
cess. Get a bucket and fill it with red- 
hot stones and carry it into the tent. The 
tent will soon become warm and there 
will be no danger of fire—Morvin Win- 
sett, Van Alstyne, Tex. - 


A Hawnpy Cooxrne Ovtrir 


During the latter part of the summer 
and fall, scouts will be taking overnight 
hikes and there will be need for some sort 
of a cooking outfit. The easiest thing of 
this sort can be made of two pieces of 
angle iron to which is attached two iron 
feet pointed at the free end. These feet 
have flat tops and are rounded in the 
inner side where attached to the angle 
iron so that when open, the flat top makes 
them rigid, and by reason of the one 
rounded top corner they can be readily 
folded for carrying purposes when not 
in use. 


















On level country the iron feet of each 
angle are pressed into the ground a uni- 
form distance, the bars being placed wide 
apart or close together to accommodate 
the width of your cooking utensils. On 


hilly ground the one towards the top of 
the hill will have to be pressed further 
into the prosea so as to make the cooking 
surface level. In rocky country the feet 
need not be unfolded, the two pieces of 
angle iron simply resting their ends on 
the rocks.—Scoutmaster B, F. Davis, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 
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For the Team 


(Continued from page 11) 


at least, had done his best—had played for 
the team. 

His heart heavy with the portent of de- 
feat, he dressed slowly and waited for the 
meeting which would decide the election. 
It took an incredibly long time for the 
others to don their clothes; they reviewed 
the game eagerly, mentioned this good 
tackle and that long kick, until it seemed 
to Jack as if they would never be ready. 
He wanted the meeting to be over with, 
so he might hurry to his room and pull 
himself together. 

Finally, however, the slips of paper were 
given out and the votes counted. Then 
Brackett arose. 

“Jack Kent has been elected captain,” 
he announced, “by a vote of fifteen to 
three.” 

For a moment Jack thought that his 
ears had deceived him; then Rochford 
slapped him on the back and seized his 
hand, 

A sudden mist arose before his eyes, 
something caught in his throat. He looked 
wonderingly at Brainard, who was smil- 
ing. 
‘Then Hanford, the big coach who was a 
student of both football and life, held out 
his hand. 

“The people in the stands may consider 
Brainard the big hero,” he said softly, 
“but the men who know the game under- 
stand what it means to sacrifice one’s self 
for the good of the team. I congratulate 
you, Jack.” 


The Boy Scout Crusoes 
(Continued from page 9) 


until he was better able to travel. Their 
supply of sago cakes was gone, but there 
was plenty to eat in the garden and they 
had fortunately brought salt enough to 
last them several more days if they used 
it sparingly. 


Cuapter XXX 
Bad Luck, Then—A Sail! 


Y Tuesday the scoutmaster’s ankle was 
B well enough to allow him to make 
the return trip to camp. So early in the 
morning the party left the little clearing, 
laden with all the vegetables and fruits 
they could carry. 

They had been away from their camp 
more than a week, and were a little anx- 
ious as to how they should find things. 
A herd of pigs had evidently been rooting 
in the vicinity, but had done no serious 
harm. The thatch on the roof had been 
pulled apart a little by monkeys and the 
ants had got into the house and had done 
considerable damage. Fortunately they 
had not been able to injure the cylinders 
of sago which were a wrapped in 
palm leaves and packed in bamboos, with 
other slightly larger, inverted bamboos fit- 
ting closely over them. But the ants had 
got at the specimens, and had ruined at 
least half the insects that the boys had 
collected with such care. Tired as the boys 
were, it was necessary to set to work at 
once to protect the provisions they had 
brought with them from these insect pestr 
and to rid the house of them. They even 
found it necessary to remove the old thatch 
and put on new, but this they could not 
do until the next day. 

(Continued in October Boys’ Lire) 











Francis Ouimet—a 3400 r. p. m. Golf Player 


Just a mere boy, Francis Ouimet 
won the international golf champion- 
ship. 

Brute strength did not make him 
champion, It took something more. 
It required steady performance on the 
links, quickness, alertness, 

That is what makes him the dan- 
gerous man he is, 

This 3400 r. p.m, Chalmers among 
motors cars is what Ouimet is among 
golf players—a steady, consistent 
performer—quick and fast and alert. 


That’s precisely what makes this 


new 1917 Chalmers a wonderfully 
efficient car—a real joy to own. 

It is fast and sure. It is 3400 
r. p.m. through and through. 

If you’ve been reading Chalmers 
ads in the Boy’s Life, you probably 
have gone to a Chalmers store and 
seen the car long before now. But 
if you haven’t gone, go now and take 
father with you. 
1917—7-pass. Chalmers, $1280 Detroit. 
1917—5-pass. Chalmers, $1090 Detroit. 

Chalmers Motor Company, 
Detroit. 














Dan Beard’s Schools 


for Younger Boys 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE FAMOUS SCOUT HIMSELF 
General and adaptive courses. 
Special attention to outdoor life 
and nature craft. 

Winter school at Redding, Conn., 
59 miles from New York. 


Summer camp at Bohemia, Pike 
Co., Penn. 





Address 


H. W. BAUER 
School Director 





Until September 10th, Box 14, Bohemia, Pa. 
After September 10th, Box 31, Redding, Conn 




















I DOZEN FISH- 












HOOKS ic 


'@ quickly to the fishermen of the 
Country, our New 3 Ply Braided * ING-BEE* 
fishing line, we have decided to send for alim- 
ited time, one line of 50 ft. postpaid, toanyone} 

. U. 8. A. on receipt of ouly 10 cents and 
yon receipt of one cent extra (lic. total) will 
include 1 dozen needle point fish hooks, The 
equal of our “ KING-BEE “ line ix aold in some 
Places at double thix price. #If interested, 
write at once, stating kind of fich you wieh to} 


WHEN YOU’RE IN NEW YORE 


Visit Our National Supply Department 


nor of West 23rd Street and 


the way of Scout supplies which may be of 
send f delivery charges 











interest, and to free o! 
whatever is purchased, 


Scouts and their leaders are cordially 
invited to call at Headquarters when in 
New York City to inspect the National 
Offices of the Boy Scouts of America in the 
famous Fifth Avenue Building, at the cor- 

f E tan 
The Department of Equipment an - 
Mentert! | plies will be pleased to show anything 


NEVERLEAK Fup 


es “never stop for punctures.” 


Buy a 
your repairman and prove it. 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 











Note:—in these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 


for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 

which catches in 11-inch rings sewed in top 

of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 

shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 

Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 

_ 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. 

Ne. 1—Scout Tent—4x6 ft. center 3 ft. wall, 


1 ft; 8 oz. U. Army Khaki- 
double and duck. Com- 
ete with Poles, Stakes Ro; . .$4.00 
No. ut Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. double 
and twisted filling White - 
° plete with Poles, Stakes 50 
Ne. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. Single 
Filling White Duck. Complete wi 
Poles, Stakes and Ropes.........++++ . 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5%. 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG.:CO. 
Dept. He. 28, TOLEDO, OHIO 
. ith the boy’s welfare in mind, 1 most heartily 
endorse Tent No. 1." 
(Signed) A. LESTER PIERCE, Scoutmaster, 
Drummond, Wis. 


= Boys, werd 
= yan ASSIS 
3 __an 



















——, 
Old ae 
Teliable 3 in-One 
never muffs "em. Rubbed 
into your glove, makes it grip 
like a bull-pup. Makes the leather 
soft, but never greasy. ° 


\\ 0 S-in-One Oil 


keeps rust off catchers’ masks 
Also lubricates and prevents 
rust on guns, bicycles, skates, 

motors, phonogtaphs, all 


light mechanisms. 
All stores: In bottles, 
0c, 2Sc, $0c. In 








1 You Can Make Many Useful Things 


inkstands, aquariums, glass trays, etc. 
You need one in your tool chest. Send 
8c in stamps to cover mailing and we 
will send you a glass cutter and catalog 
4d showing 40 styles preferred by me- 
# chanics the world over. 
3 SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.., Inc. 
; 103 Chambers St., New York City 
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| The Scout Naturalist at Home 


A Visit to “ArcAdiA” Where Lives the Author 
of “On Nature’s Trail” in “Boys’ Life.” 


Naturalist turned in for our 

new department “On Na- 
ture’s Trail,” were so good that 
we wanted to see where the man 
lived and what his daily work 
was. We took the train one Sat- 
urday morning and went out to 
Sound Beach, Conn. 

Taking a short cut over an em- 
bankment and down a steep trail, 
we came to a sign “ArcAprA.” 
A plank walk led across a marsh, 
through a tangled thicket and 
P some small buildings. 
Coming around the corner of one 
of these we saw the word “Wel- 
come” worked out in rustic fash- 
ion above the open door. 

Inside was a veritable fairy- 
land of science. A huge fireplace 
in one end of the room was con- 
structed of great crystals and 
other rare specimens. On _ the 
ceiling in front of the fireplace 
was attached a stereopticon cur- 
tain on a spring roller. In the 
opposite end was a_ powerful 
stereopticon with a projecting 
microscope attached. Mr. Bige- 
low, operating the machine him- 
self, threw upon the screen some 
of the most wonderful pictures 
that have ever been produced. 
Some were not really pictures at 
all, but were thrown upon the screen di- 
rectly from the object itself. The sting 
of a bee was shown magnified to forty-five 
feet in length. It made us shiver to look 
at it. The kit of tools which a horsefly 
uses in penetrating the horse’s hide, or our 
own, was magnified so that we would see 
exactly how he sawed, scissored and probed 
his way into our circulatory system. For 
an hour he held us entranced. 

Then we took a trip through ArcAprA. 
It is not an ultra-refined garden with 
clipped lawns and hedges and artificial 
decorations, but a reservation in which 
trees, shrubs, grasses and flowers grow 
riotously. The marsh was full of cat- 
tails with here and there a cardinal flower. 
White birches showed their silvery bark 
down the shaded vistas. We sat beneath 
great oaks and maples to eat our noonday 
lunch, resting on home-made rustic benches, 


Amonc tHe Bees—Unarraip 
But the best of all was the bees. We 


saw them first on the fragrant mountain 
mint blossoms. Down on our knees we 
watched and timed them. They sucked 
the nectar from one blossom per second on 
the average, and never rested for a mo- 
ment. 

From there we followed them to the 
hives. There were twenty-two colonies, 
averaging perhaps 60,000 bees to the col- 
ony, a total of more than a million. 

We expected that our host would pro- 
vide us with mosquito netting and gloves 
for protection. Instead he insisted on our 
removing our coats and rolling up our 
sleeves. sa 

If the are going to sting we want 
to give them a anak conta hee said. 

However, they did not sting. 


Tet stories which the Scout 


At least 





The Scout Naturalist, Mr. W. F. Bigelow, beside 
an aged maple which is renewing its youth at 


> e . 
. eka, ~~. * 
OE ee, 





ArcAdiAd 

only two of them did. One of these had 
settled on our shoulder and when another 
fellow put his hand there the bee resented 
the intrusion. The other wandered, quite 
by accident, up the pants leg of a visitor. 
The visitor slapped him so rudely that he 
lost his temper. 

All the other bees entertained us royally. 
They let us open their hives, take out their 
honey racks and scoop them up by hand- 
fuls. The air was full of them, buzzing 
about our ears, and yet the buzzing never 
once took on an angry tone. 

A moving picture man was present and 
for his benefit one colony flew up into a 
tree and swarmed. One of the visitors 
climbed into the tree, sawed the limb and 
brought down the swarm. Spreading a 
white cloth on a table and placing a hive 
at one end, he shook the bees from the 
branch. Instantly they started for their 
hive, walking over each other in their eager- 
ness to establish their new homes. 

These are only a few of the wonderful 
things to be seen in ArcAptA. The most 
interesting of all is Mr. Bigelow himself, 
ever present, always busy, always jovial 
and hospitable. He hes so much work to 
do that he has seven desks, each for given 
tasks. When he is working on biology he 
does not want to be surrounded with papers 
and books on geology, and when botany 
engages his attention he isolates himself 
in a corner where there is nothing else to 
distract him. 

He is a remarkable man and you scouts 
are fortunate in having the privilege of 
reading in Boys’ Lire what he has to say, 
and in being permitted to question him 
about nature things that puzzle you. Watch 
for his articles “On Nature’s Trail” each 
month. 
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On Nature’s Trail 
(Continued from page 17) 


he turns himself on his claws when he 
chan his direction. A squirrel seems 
to like to hang head downwards. It is 
not pathos to see him eat a nut while 
in that position. 


The Edible “Buds” of the Sweet Flag 


LL country folks know that the root 
<A and the central stalk of the sweet 
flag are edible, and most persons are fond 
of the long peculiar bud-like growth, but 





They're good to Eat 


some find these unattractive because, mn 
appearance, they are so suggestive of 
caterpillars. The country boy, however, 
seldom suffers from such compunctions. 
The city visitor chiefly is their victim. 
They rarely trouble the country boy who 
has grown up with a sweet flag “grove” 
near the old homestead. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a plentiful develop- | 
ment of these delicious growths. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Scour Witt1am Ketsey, 
Troop 3, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Scout James Ketsey, 
Troop 3, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Scour Cuartes THompson, 
Troop 3, Rahway, N. J. 
Scout StrerHen BOontrace, 
Troop 39, Cleveland, O, 
Scout Joun E. Wotter, 
Troop 1, Marissa, Ill. 
Scout Joun D. CuHerry, 
Troop 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scout Lawrence CLarK 
Troop 16, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Scout WarRNER CLARK, 
Troop 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scout Lawrence Sowarp, 
Troop 1, Haines, Ore. 
Scout ArtHur CarRLson, 
Troop 1, Quaker Hill, Conn. 
Scout Aucustus Watson, 
Troop 1, Swansboro, N. C. 
Scout Frep ScHoen, 
Troop 73, Buffalo, N. AS 
Assistant Scoutmaster G. Biatr, 
Troop 1, Coffeyville, xine 
Assistant SCOUTMASTER 
Avzert E. Pappison 
Troop 53, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scourmaster Hersert McCattion, 
Troop 3, Rahway, N. J. 
Scourmaster Rev. H. M. Cox, 
Troop 1, Harrington Park, N. J. 
Mr. CHartes WALKER, 
Memser or Troop CoMMITTEE, 
Troop 1, Riverside, N. J. 
Mr. Harry Goopwitt, 
Memser or Locat Council, 
Troop 2, Ruston, 




















GERM-ELIM 


AID THAT AIDS THE INJURED 


FIRST AID LAST AID 


GERM-KILLING 
PAIN SOOTHING 
HEALING AGENT. 


For SUN BURN, INSECT 
BITES and POISON IVY. 


Fifty Cents and One Dol- 
lar per Bottle 
Ask Your Scout Executive About It. 





enunent ’ 
BART-WOOD CHEMICAL CO. 
320 N. Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 


fectly satisfactory pictures for 

grown-up people as well as the 

young folks. e size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, _— One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 

BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New Vout: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Name 














Address seeeree Cees reese ser eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeeese 


eer eee eee wee eee eee ees eee eeee eeeeereeeeeseaeeeeeeeeeee 
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ha’ 
Camp Guide, which gi 
LY the information 


t all campers 
It hasa big Boy Scout section. It tells you how to 
select Ltt place in the locality and gives 
many Valuable points about hunting, fishing 








Serviceable, water, storm and wind-proof. Perfectly 

for camping trips ofallkinds. Made of 8-oz. Segie ailing 
duck of first quality. Easy to erect, carry, or take down. 
Sade in more than 25 sizes, at low prices. 


Scout or Shelter Tents 


The above tents and many others 
useful articles, many of them indispensable to the camper or 
hunter, are fully illustrated and described in the free Camp 
Guide. Send today for your copy. 


H. CHANNON CO., Dept. 89, Chicago, Il. 
DRORMREIE Wi er mR” I OEP 











Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
BUD: BD acneccoccccccnsctcsciabsnntensenseessbenecscoces 
Street . 
Date of next hike ... 
No. of Scouts im Troop ..........sese00+-seeseeeee000 ove 


FOO ee RESETS OSE EE SOOT DEDEDE SEE EEEEEEEEETEteeeee® 


Sept. Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Muster} 





eeeeeeree 

















——_- — 


Would You Fish 
Then 

















somewhere. 


an 


again. 


have four triang 
must _be broken. 
InG Jectirre, New York City. 
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Think and 
Grin 


BY BOYS—FOR BOYS 











COUTS! We stirred up a hornet’s, or 
S rather a mare’s nest when we sprung 

our “horse with six legs” joke. Every 
mail since that time has sent horses of six 
hoofs, fifteen-footed bronchos, twenty- 
seven-and-a-half-legged chargers, and 
ponies with legs numbered from one up- 
wards, galloping in wild stampede across 
our editorial table. Luckily for this col- 
umn, most of them in their reckless rush, 
career straight into the waste-basket cor- 
ral. We congratulate ourselves that we 
did not start a centipede joke. 

Another piece of information—we are 
contemplating the purchase of a second 
waste-basket. What for? Why, several 
contributors send identically the same 
stunts or jokes, and these we must put 
You may occasionally see a 
good brick similar to yours appearing here 
over some other fellow’s name. Try again. 
That only means his joke reached our 
office first. 

Now just one second before we turn 
you loose on Old Five Minutes. On his 
behalf we ask you not to make, as some 
contributors do, your bricks too heavy by 
adding letters intended for other depart- 
ments. If you want scout supplies, ad- 
dress your communication to “Scout Sup- 
ply Dept.” and so on. Don’t attach such 
letters to “Think and Grin” bricks. 

Ready boys? On your marks; get set; 
o! 
* * @ 


Tis Not All Gold That Glitters 


Have you had any of the new gold soup? 
No, what is it like? 


Fourteen carats.—Lrwis Providence, 
I. 


Barr, 


* * * 


Nothing Doing 
Recent Grapvate—What’s the chance for 2 
young fellow beginning at the bottom and work- 
ing up? 


at Desx—Poor, we're ‘contractors for 


LAN 
cieging wells—KennetnH Hotmes, Appleton, 
Minn, 
- * 
> A Mathematical One 
Six matches are arranged 
in the form of the figure 
to the left, which is equal to 
een ace one-seventh. Change the 


x sition of the match marked 
so that the fraction will 
be equal to one.—Howarp 
Hovston, East Haven, Conn. 
* * 
To save time we'll use these same six matches 


Here They Are 
Can you nee six matches so that you will 
es of equal size? No matches 
No ends may overlap.—Lrem- 


+ * 


He Took No Chances 
Mr. Casey—What did you say the docther’s 


mame was! 


Atrenpant—Doctor Kilpatrick. 


Mr. Casey—Thot settles it. No doctor wid 


thot cognomen will get a chance to operate on 
me, not if I know it. 


ArTenpant—Why not? 
Mx. Caszx—Well, yez see, my name is Patrick. 


Hard As Nails 


Frrst Virt1ran—Where are the papers? 

Sreconp Vitt1an—In the blacksmith shop. 

First Virt1an—Are they being forged? 

Seconp Vitt1an—No; filed.—Gerarp R. Town 
SEND, Montclair, New Jersey. 


7 +. - 


Look Out for This One 


Look_at the figure to the 
left. Connect A with A, B 
with B, C with C, without 
crossing lines or going out- 
side of the diagram.—Her- 
Bert M. Davis, Bradford, 
Massachusetts. 


Ge Oo © © 


2 See 


A Hot One 


Huncry Cvustomer—Waiter, 
cage. Boil them four minutes. 
_ Warter—Yes, sir—be ready in half a second, 
sir—Lynrorp J. Hype, Batavia, N. Y. 


bring me two 


* * * 


This Is Easy 


Take a word with five letters in it. Take 
away two (2) and leave one (1).—Harotp G. 
Starrorp, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* * * 


True Enough! 
What kind of leather makes the best shoes? 
Don’t know, but bananna peelings make ‘hi 
best slippers.—Extpon Rosencreen, Logan, Utah. 


~ * * 


Quick on this One. 


See the figure? Why has it 
gas! sess Hatryarp, Cam- 
ridge, Massachusetts. 


+ * * 


Must Be Goats 
Smart _Boy—Come, hurry up and get my 
things! Mother wants them for oupper.” : 
CLerK—What will you have, sir? 
Smatt Boy—A bar of soap and a box of stove 
polish.—Cuartes B. McIntosu, Needham, Mass. 





SPEAK FOR 'EM 


THE TROOP'S MAscoT/ 
WIG-WA6GING" J-o-¥! 
Drawn by Husert Park, Little Rock, Ark. 


* * * 


This Might As Well Be Trees 
A scout having ten chicken coops was required 
to place the coops in five rows with four coops 
in each row. How did he do it?—ANnprew Jack- 
Son STextman, 3p, Ocean City, New Jersey. 
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A Chain for Thought 
We here have represented five sections of a 
chain. Each section has three links in it. It 
costs %4 cent to break a link and % cent to weld 


123 466 789 wnn Ss #6 
it together. How can one continuous chain be 


made at a cost of 3 cents?—Epwarp F. Evans, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Old Five Minutes is getting sort o’ slim by 


now. Have mercy! 
* 7 


Here Is One for the Babies 





See if you can 
draw this figure 
in one line with- 
: out going over 
= the same _ part 
twice. We are 
not going to 
print an answer 
to this puzzle, 
but we assure 
you it can be 
done. — Frank 
Curestnut, Hy- 
atesville, Mary- 
land. ; 























* * - 
For One with Brains 

This one takes more than one “think.” 

Arrange the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9 so that they will count 15 any way you add 
them up; arrange them so they will count 20 
any way_you add them up; try it for 27, too.— 
Netson H. Fritz, Wilmington, Delaware. 


* * 


Up in the Air 

FatHer—Money has wings and house rents 
make it fly. 

Tommise—Some houses have wings. I have 
seen many a house fly. 

FatHEeR—You're smarter than your old dad, I 
always thought that no part of the house except 
the chimney flue—Joun De Rosa, Paterson, 


New Jersey. is 
» « 


Old Five Minutes, as he rolls on the ground 


done to the death: “Curses, what a blow! 
GOOD NIGHT?’ 
7 * = 
The answers are on page 40 but think them 
out first and grin while you're thinking. 





Through College On Nothing 
A Year 


(Continued from page 4) 
island, climbs up on land, and 
“The world is mine!” 

Well, after I got here from my one- 
horse town with my little satchel and 
found myself sitting on the front campus, 
which now belonged partly to me, I felt 
like the Count of Monte Cristo. A new 
world was mine. I felt as if I owned Nas- 
sau Hall. It was pretty fine, too fine to 
last. 

Pretty soon I began to feel worried. 
What would it be like, and where was 
I going to sleep that night? 

(Continued in October Boys’ Lire) 


shouts: 





Forr Armstrone CENTENNIAL 


Fort Armstrong at Davenport, Iowa, 
had a birthday in June. It is just 100: 
The scouts helped in the centennial cele- 
bration by patrolling the grounds, guarding 
the floats and giving exhibitions of scout- 
craft. 

Pacinec A Paceant 

Beloit, Wisconsin, had a pageant in which 
there were 2,200 participants and more 
than 5,000 spectators. The scouts kept 
things running smoothly by acting as offi- 
cial messengers. They received some well 
deserved words of praise through the col- 


Zane UUM Cl 


Rod Onl phook Tea 
BICYCLE TH a 


Known wherever wheels 
are ridden as the best- 
built tires in the world. 
Tough tread, skid - pre- 
venting, oilproof, practi- 
cally puncture - proof. 
Guaranteed—per war- 
ranty tag attached 

to each casing— 

for one season, 


else 
repaired 

or replaced 
free. 


Pennsylvania 
Di 


As good at the price as men and 
money can make them— 
*x THREE «x STAR * 
LIN OP- x 
BICYCLE TIRES 
Three grades, three treads, three 


low prices. Ask your dealer to 
show them. 


Rubber ¢ 


VACUUM C UP 
Oilpruset;- 
MOTORCYCLE? TIRES 


Strong, serviceable 
auto tires, motor- 
cycle size. Safe on 
the slippery slant. 
Oilproof,. Guaran- 
teed for 


5,000 
Miles 


—per warranty 
tag—with usu- 
ally a big sur- 
plus in re- 
serve. 


vompany, Jeannette, 


Quality in quantities, sold direct to 
dealers— 


Sturpy Stub 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Wonderful value at a 

more wonderful price. 

Guaranteed —per war- 
ranty tag—for 





MANUFACTURERS 


a0 


NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS.BOX_B-19 

















*“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet’””»—FREE 
A handsomely illustrated book showing all Beare 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual co 

ices, etc, Sent Free! Write 


THE “BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 14D, Chicago. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
Bie demand Bp 


now to, raise FREE. 








umns of the local newspapers. 


sou Con 9 734 West 74th St. Kansas City. Mo. 








The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Classy Young Stock for Sale 





Dept.G La Rue, Chio [f 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 
Telegraphy No.5 


You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


It contains 120 pages 
to erect 










and 
and main- 





a T 

illustrates the best justru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use 

Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best i0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Ba’ es, 
Telephone and T 
Burglar and Fire 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, 
Battery Connectors, ittery G 
less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 

IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECT RICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


New’ York: $ ouls: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


JUST 
PERFECTED! 


Complete 
Wireless 
Station 

































With 1,000 Ohm, Double 
Pole Receiver, Headband, and 3 Ft. Cord, $11.65. 
This station includes our 1,200 Meter Loose Coup- 
ler, 1% in. spark coil and a 4 capacity inductance 
that with a fair capacity aerial will catch waves close 
to 4,000 meters and will receive between 2,000 and 
Sending range, 12 to 20 miles. 
STATIONS FROM $1.95 UP 
Send stamp for our large catalog “L” of remarkable value 
THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO. 59 & 61Park PI.,N Y. 

















If Your Twelve-Year-Old Son 


beginn! to ask ques- 
tions about wireless, if he 
making experiments and 

a 





of information about 
E wireless for and 
= men—amateurs and professionals. It contains 


ag an and it tells why 
= Brandes Receivers, though low in price, com- 
pare with the best equipment on the market. 


= C. BRANDES, lnc., Room 816, 32 Union Square, New York 


BRANDES 
= WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


(STICKS) THIS You’ the ri 
o: ou’re on the t 
Res" WAY track to the Box 
aS me tunity. Keep on go- 


~~ r ing. Can you find the 
next “mark” on 87? 











Mention Bors’ Lars in answering advertisements 


VER fifty years ago when elec- 
O tricity was young there lived near 

Paris a poor but clever watehmaker 
whose name was Robert Houdin. 

One day -he went to a bookstore and 
bought a book on mechanics and ordered 
it sent to his shop. When he returned 
and opened the package he was surprised 
to find not a book on mechanics but in- 
stead a book on magic. 

At first he felt put out, but as he read 
it he became so interested he made up his 
mind to become a magician. By constant 
practice with cups, cards, coins, balls and 
handkerchiefs he became a very expert 
manipulator, and by his skill in making 
automatons, that is, figures that are run 
by clockwork and which do things as 
though they were alive, he became the 
foremost magician of his day. 


Tue Maeoicians or ALGERIA 


When Robert Houdin was at the height 
of his popularity the French Government 
was having all kinds of trouble with the 
natives of Algeria, a coast country in 





$10.10; 






Africa across the Mediterranean Sea from 
France. 

The Algerians had been conquered by 
the French, and as at that time they 
were a half-barbaric race of Arabs and 
Berbers they were very hard to keep 
own. The chief reason for this bad state 
of affairs was that their high priests were 
also magicians and it was a part of their 
ceremony to perform a lot of simple tricks 
and make the natives believe they were 
gifted with supernatural powers, and so 
it was easy for them to incite the natives 
to take up arms. 

After awhile France got tired of these 
uprisings and they made Robert Houdin 
an Ambassador Extraordinary, which 
means that he was a Government agent 
who could do whatever he thought best, 
and it was planned that he should go to 
the conquered country and tame the fierce 
Algerians with his tricks. 

He watched the native magicians per- 
form their hauley-pauley and hocus-pocus 
tricks and then he explained that he was 
endowed with far greater supernatural 
powers than their priests and he would 
prove it by doing a few tricks himself. 

One of his first tricks, though not done 
by electricity, produced an electrical effect 
among the natives. He had two lead bul- 
lets examined and asked the chief magician 
priest to load one in one pistol and the 
other in another pistol. is done each 
magician took a pistol and ten paces each 
were measured off as thou were 
going to fight a duel and the Arab thought 
they were. At the signal the Algerian 
priest fired his pistol point blank at Robert 
Houdin who, to the amazement of all 
beholders, caught one bullet in his teeth. 
The French magician did not fire at the 
signal, but after the wonder had worn 
away a little he fired at a whitewashed 
wall nearby, and where the bullet struck 
there was a splash of blood. 

This was enough for the Arab ay oe 
and taking to his heels he ran as fast as 
he could toward the Sahara Desert on the 
north, and it is said of him that he is 





running yet, but I don’t believe it. 


Some Tricks in Electrical Magic 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of “The Book of Wireless,” “The Book of Magic,” etc. 


Tue Licutr anp Heavy Box 


Another trick 
that made these 
simple minded 
fighters good was 
= light and heavy 


X. 

Robert Houdin 
showed a box 
about a foot square 
and setting it on 
the floor he asked 
for the strongest 
Arab present to 
assist him, and a 









powerfully built native came forward. 

great magician said, “you are a 
strong man, aren't you?” and the burly 
fellow replied in the language of his 
fathers that he was. “Can you lift this 
box from the floor?” inquired the conjuror 
next; and the Arab said he could, and did 
so with his little finger. Then Robert 
Houdin told the man he would take away 
all the strength he had, and this made the 
natives laugh long and loud, for they had 
never seen their magicians do anything 
like that. 

Making a few magical passes over the 
big fellow Robert Houdin commanded, by 
all the powers that be and in the name of 
the French Government, that his strength 
leave him, and then told him to lift the 
box. The strong man began to lift with 
his little finger, then with all of them, and 
finally he braced himself over the box and 
used both hands. He fumed, and sweated 
and howled in rage at his weakness, but 
it was useless, for he couldn’t budge the 
box. (Fig. 1). 

After a few more passes the magician 
told him he and the French Government 
had given him back his strength, and then 
the amazed man lifted the box as easil 
as before. In another instant his strength 
was gone again and the box seemed riveted 
to the floor. The Arabs were silent, mys- 
tified and fear-stricken at this marvelous 
exhibition of supernatural power, and the 
bottom dropped out of the poor magic of 
the Algerian priests. 

The way the box was worked was like 
this. It was a perfectly good box, but 
it had an iron bottom in it. Under the 
floor was a powerful electro-magnet, and 
when the current was turned on the iron 
bottom of the box was attracted so 
strongly to the poles the strongest man 
in the world couldn’t begin to raise it, 
but the instant the current was off it 
could be lifted easily. 


Tue Sprmrt-rarrinc TaBie 
You can hardly find a person nowadays 
who believes in and yet almost 
eve ly takes a good deal of interest in 


8. 
Say to almost any girl, “I can point out 
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A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
«made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 











BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 

















ORDER BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 


Name 


ROME Kcdscecccccccctccdccncebocecsiocovcd eeccee 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 











be sent to separate addresses if requested. 








| Mention Bors’ Liars in answering advertisements 


twelve principal constellations in the sky,” 
or that you have built a wireless set and 
unless she likes you awfully well you will 
find that nine times out of ten all she will 
say is “really.” But say to the same girl 
I can tell your fortune by palmistry, that 
is, by reading the lines of her hand, and 
she will jump at the chance and say, “tell 
me something, even if it isn’t true.” . 
E 





The effect of the spirit-rapping table is 
like this: You pitk up and carry around 
a small table, or stand, with a single 
turned leg as shown in Fig. 2, and while 
you are doing this you tell them all about 
ghosts, spirits and hobgoblins and _ the 
yrave differences between these thin things 
and mortal men. You can say anything 
about them you like, for anything you say 
is apt to be as right as wrong for the 
reason that there “ain’t no such animal” 
as a spirit anyway. 

After you have set the table down have 
the audience ask any questions they want 
to and you ask a few yourself such as: 
“Does Mr. Brown love his girl?” when the 
spirit will rap hard about thirty times. 
“How old is Miss Billson?” and don’t, by 
any means, let the table rap more than 18 
times or there is liable to be one less spirit 
in the flesh. In fact, ask all sorts of 
alleged foolish and funny questions and 
let the table rap out the answers. 

While any kind of a table or stand can 
be made into a rapper the best kind is one 
with a single leg resting on a tripod, or 
three feet as shown in Fig. 2. ave a 
¥,-inch hole drilled down through it in 
the middle and the upper part of it is 
hollowed out so that you can put a tele- 
graph sounder in it as shown in Fig. 2. 

The sounder is better than an electric 
bell for it will make single-stroke taps, 
whereas, the bell makes a dozen strokes 
every time you press the button. The 
sounder should be sent in and screwed 
down in such a position that when the 
circuit is closed the lever will strike the 
top of the table on the up stroke. 

Connect a pair of wires to the binding 
posts of the sounder and lead these down 
through the hole in the tableleg. Fasten 
one of them to a brass upholsterer’s tack 
in one foot and the other wire to a brass 
tack in one of the other feet. This is all 
there is to the table. In the next room, or 
back of the scenes, there is a battery and 
a key, and these are connected to a pair 
of wires that run to two pieces of brass 
that are set in the floor. 

After you have shown the table round 
you have only to set it down on the brass 
plates in the floor, the telegraph circuit is 
complete and your table is ready to rap 
out raps for the rappers. Of course, any 
question you or a spectator in the audience 
asks is heard by your assistant who works 
the telegraph 
the key a hollow, mournful, dead and gone 
sound comes from the table, and they will 
continue to come as long as the key is 
worked and the battery holds out, 


ey, and when he presses|- 


“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 
Many a campin has been spoiled 
by small ——s Jang Be prepared. 

ave a bottle of “New-Skin” in your kit. 
“New-Skin” is an antiseptic liquid which 
Sioes Peter ne tetas tant 

It to heal, rom in, 
danger. No clumsy Ay 
Two sizes, 10c. and 25c. At all druggists. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


-Sweaters $2.50 


Made by the contractor who 
supplies the U. S. Army and of 
the identical yarn, but in boys’ 
sizes. They are close woven, 
Cardigan stitch, and will stand 
the hardest kind of service. They 
fit snugly, are warm and are of 
neat .appearance. This same 
sweater is sold at $6.00 in men’s 
sizes. The color is beautiful olive 
drab ;“V” neck or military collar ; 
fitted with two strong pockets. 


Sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34-inch chest, $2.50 


Order direct from this advertisement or 
send for- a Sweater and Mackinaw 
circulars. ivered free in U. S. A. 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


15 and 17 Warren St., New York 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 

















| Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


Price, with leather sheath............$1.00 
Price, without leather sheath......... .75 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 


O 


The Constructional Toy with the Interchangeable Parts 
pee lodels That Operate. .00 to 0. 
Bee etcAne inet at Toy Departments. 
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India’s ““T owers of Silence” 


VERLOOKING the city of Bombay 
and high above the Arabian Sea, 
stand the gruesome Towers of Silence. 
Here in the stillness of an Indian after- 
noon, the traveler may see the stranzest 
funeral rite which takes place in Eastern 
lands. To these Towers of Silence the 
Parsee dead are brought, and when the 
winding sheet is removed the body is left 
to be devoured by “heaven sent birds” as 
the Parsees call them. They are, in fact, 
writes M. Landon Reed in the World Out- 
look, ghastly vultures which wait on top 
of the Tower for the grim Reaper to fur- 
nish another feast for them. When it is 
ready they spread their great wings, and 
rising slowly in the air, utter a never-to- 
be-forgotten cry. Then they swoop down 
upon their prey. In half an hour their 
feast is over. When the bones have dried 
they are swept into a central cistern and 
covered with lime. 
No stranger is allowed to go even to the 
entrance of the Tower, but a model of it is 
shown near the temple. The floor is of 


stone, cut in grooves and converging 
toward the center. It is open to the sky. 
The outer row is to receive the bodies of 
men; the next smaller, those of women; 
and the inner row, those of children. 
When a Parsee dies he is borne to the hill 
on a bier carried on the shoulders of four 
men. This is followed by mourners 
dressed in white, walking two by two, each 
couple holding a handkerchief between 
them as a token of united grief. 


When the Tower is reached the corpse 


is delivered to two bearded men who take | 


it inside and remove the shroud. These 
men, because they have touched the dead 
are called unclean, and are shunned like 
lepers and forbidden to mingle with their 
fellowmen. 

We cannot doubt the Parsees’ sincerity 
in considering their method the most san- 
itary and wisest disposition of the dead. 
Yet to us it was repulsive in the extreme, 
exceeding in horror the Hindu rite at the 
Burning Ghats on the river bank. 





The Cave Scout 
(Continued from page 15) 


Jersey shore to the island that you pioneer- 
ing fellows might be interested in. It is an 
ingenious contrivance. A steel cable is 
stretched across between a tree on the 
island and a post on shore. To this cable 
are fastened two pulleys which run on the 
cable. Ropes run from the pulleys to the 
ferryboat, one being tied to one end and 
one to the other on the upstream side. 
When they want to cross the stream they 
shorten the rope attached to the front end 
of the boat. This throws the boat slant- 
wise in the current and the water striking 
the side of the boat and running down 
toward the back forces it ahead: On the 
return trip the rope on the other end is 
shortened. The current furnishes all the 
power. A sme. working model could 
easily be made to operate in small streams. 
The diagram gives a better idea of the 
way the ferry is constructed. 











Next month we'll take a dip in the ques- 
tion hole and: see what we can find. 
I'll be glad to have any of you write to 


me. 
The Cave Scout. 





For Maxine Lean-Tos 


I went on a camping trip and we had 
to build a lean-to. Not lang able to 
find small trees with limbs in the right 
lace, I took out my scout knife and 
red a few holes about one inch deep 
with the leather awl. Then I cut some 
about four inches long and drove 
them in the holes. These wocbad very well 
and also saved time—Scout Lea Brooks, 
Oceana, Va. 





Eye's hundreds and hundreds of boys 
who, by writing letters to boys in 
other states or other countries through 
Boys’ Lire, have become members of our 
World Brotherhood of Boys, evidently 
have been telling their boy friends about 
this fine opportunity, for the letters keep 
pees in, even in the summer when many 

ys are so busy playing or working that 
they have less time for letter writing. 

And in other lands more and more boys 
have learned about it, and are sending 
more and more letters to boys in the 
United States. Scotland, China, Australia, 
British Guinea, France, Holland, Sweden, 
Japan, Canada, Alaska, the Philippines 
and Cuba are some of the far-away places 
represented in the past month’s correspon- 
dence. 

Have you sent a letter—or received one? 
Start now, and you'll have a new kind of 
fun in the fall and winter evenings that 
are coming. 

Just follow the rules—carefully. 

Here are the rules: 

Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, or in Canada of the 
British Isles, put a two-cent stamp on it. 

If you want it to go to a boy in some other 
part of the world, put a five-cent stamp on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, seal 
the outside envelope and mail it to Boys’ Ltrz, 
the Boy Scouts’ Ma. zine, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, affixing adcquate postage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside 
envelope the name of the country or state to 
which you want it sent.) 

No _expénse whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
be free to all boys, whether subscribers to 

vs’ Lire or not. 


Boys— 
WANT TO SAVE 25% 
LEG POWER 


and get more speed with 
less exertion 


You can prove that the 


Atherton Coaster Brake 


Coasts FREE. It has no spring 
hs a get - the a be | of a 
icycle equip ith an Atherton. t will spin 
longer than a wheel equipped with any other brake. 
Make the comparison for yourself. 

And remember the Atherton is the simplest and 
gafect hreke made. Has only six working parts—is 
never in renair shop, and the only attention needed 
is a few drops of oll now and then. 


Read this boy’s letter: 
“} am the owner of an Atherton Coaster 


Brake, which | have had five . This 
brake has received only one cleaning in 
that time and hes net —— onc. go 
down all the hills in safety. 1 think it 
Is superior to all other brakes, as it is 

posed of few, but large and strong 


arts. 

Respectfully, FOREST M. HEMKER.” 
Write for name of Atherton dealer in 
your town. 

FREE—Send us the names of three bicy- 
cle dealers and write us a letter, we w:ll 
give you free a fine Gold Plated Stick Pin 
—also interesting booklets on pleasure and 
safety of bicycling. 


| | lug 






























BUFFALO 
METAL 
Goops 

co. 


184 Win- 














Buffalo, 
N. Y. 








si in the 
famous line of “Ranger” Bicycles. Thereare eighty-three 
ae ot! from $11.95, 


§ 3:80, $14.95, up. Tuereise 
10u 


Bicycle for 
der, at a price 
D Possible only by our Factory. Dt 


—30 days— 
MARVELOUS OFFER 22, ¢77.— 20: 
on this of bicycles—the a We will shi 


it to you on appro express f 
deposit in advance, is offer absolutely genut 


forour big catalog showin 
WRITE TODAY 100 2 HE cae picsane ak 
pment ha ore wend size at prices oe. before 
equaled '. sa c opedia on 
sundries and useful bicycle infoemat tion, It’s — 
inner tubes, 


buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
and new special offers, Write ag “— 


MEAD CYGLE €0., Dept. T-17 GHICAGO, TLL. 

















Bulld up a 
our a. ow ; H be 

n our club, 
school or college. Generous discounts 


tor quantities. Catalogue Free. 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y. 

















Classy Class Pins 





COHS'16) Attract attention, excite admira- 
tion. Design, workmanship, mate- 
No. 46 rial all high le. No. 46, two 
ik ian pe ety —s PF oy - letters 
CAT plate, each, $1.50 doz. -Get 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“The Quartermaster Says”’| 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frepericx N. Cooxe, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


COUTS and their leaders will be very 
much interested to know of a rather 
remarkable piece of new equipment 

which has been provided for them by Mr. 
Anthony Fiala, the noted arctic explorer 
who also made the trip to South America 
with Colonel Roosevelt. 

The new article is called a “Scout 
Sketching Case,” and is designed for con- 
venience in making field maps. It will, 
therefore, be welcomed by second-class 
scouts in connection with requirement No. 
7 for first-class rank. 

Map-making is a very necessary part of 
a boy scout’s training. By means of the 
new sketching case he can make a record 
of the country traversed on his hikes and 
thus develop his sense of proportion, direc- 
tion and distance in an instructive and 
interesting manner. 

The Fiala Scout Sketching Case is a 
practical instrument in every. particular. 





It consists of a thoroughly seasoned white’ 


pine drawing board, six inches wide by 
five inches long, having %-inch diameter 
rollers at each end which carry a strip of 
white, strong, smooth-faced architect’s 
paper, 5%, inches wide by 36 inches long. 
An adjustable device on the rollers holds 
the paper flat against the board and pre- 
vents it from uncoiling. Fitted into the 
right end of the board is a brass compass, 
having 11-inch needle with needle stop and 
slotted revolving cover. Holes bored into 
the left end of the board contain three 
sketching pencils, black, red and blue. These 
are held securely by means of a brass spring 
clip. A boxwood ruler, six inches long, 
with small brass folding sights at each end, 
enables the user to establish the bearings 
of lines. The ruler has a scale of six inches 
to one mile on one edge, and three inches 
to one mile on the other. The ruler is 
fastened to one of the roller knobs by a 
cord, and when not in use is securely held 
against the back of the board by two brass 
spring clips. In use the sketching case is 
fastened to the forearm of the sketcher 
by a leather strap on the back of the 
board. It weighs about 30 ounces and 
measures 9 inches by 734 inches by 1 inch. 
When packed for parcel post shipment it 
weighs three pounds. 

With such equipment, bopeamne hte! 
maps can be accurately and rapidly made 
to show the character of the land, whether 
level or mountainous, fertile or barren; 
the location of railroads, highways, water 
courses, and bridges or structures of any 
kind. 

Similar outfits have been in use for a 
number of years by army men, explorers 
and surveyors, but the Fiala case is much 
less elaborate and expensive, though just 
as efficient and far more convenient. The 
price is $5.00 with express charges to be 
paid by the purchaser at destination. Ex- 
tra strips of drawing paper will be fur- 
nished for 5c each postpaid. An illustra- 
tion of the sketching case appears on page 
22 of the issue of Scouting for May Ist, 
1916, 


An article of this kind might very well 
be purchased out of the common troo: 
funds as it will be equally useful to all 
scouts in the troop who are striving for 
first-class rank or for the merit badges in 
surveying, pathfinding and pioneering. 












New Offer 


Scout NAME 
Knife ! 





















a+ We Give It To You his 
Kutter ’ ” with One eout 
steel Subscription eS? 
blades cf su- to been special- 
perior qual- Boys’ Lire. wymnde fo Gy 


the manufac- 
turers of the fa- 

mous “Keen Kut- 
ter” cutlery. On the 
— which are 


ity. Will hold 
a keen edge in- 
definitely 
2 Blades. Regu- 
lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 





e 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other side. These special 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife. 








BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 

Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription 
to BOYS LIFE. 























“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 


He canlearn 
it most easily 
om 


ANIMAL GUIDE 


By CHARLES K. REED 


North American 
Wild Animals 


265 Pages, Bound in Sack Cloth.—61 Full-Page Illustrations of our animals in their 
native haunts. Each animal described by a man who knows animals. 


Send order to-day to BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 














eee ES) THIS It took sharp eyes to 











No. 5 or Tram Marx Series 


MORSE 







MYRTLI 
1980 WAY see oP stone mark- 
Q < p> ers. ou caught One Pencil with Name, Postpaid 10 cents 
ay ef them. law, surwand beep Sony ap tp de | 70c, 

aah to page 40. C. L. DAMON, 4i Tremont Ave., New York 
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STAMPS 


| 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe. 
West Indies, etc d our pamphlet which te 


“‘How to make your collection < saree properly’’ 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A_BIG BA 
QUEEN or STAMP. a COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0 





108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
5 ru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 

album, 10c. 1000 Finely 
65 different U. 8., 25c. 10C0 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 


List Free. I buy stamps. 
>. SIEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 








All For } Pack “Cleveland” Hinges, {| Pocket ex 
. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs. vu. 
10c Envslopes cut. * inc. War Dept.; 6 Givi 
War .. 5 N. ¥. State Revs. 


CROWELL "STAMP CO, Cleveland, Ohio 





A collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, Mexican WAR stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 
gauge and mill. scale, coupons, etc., all for 
Se. App. sheets 60% to 80% comm. Agents 
Wanted. We Buy Stamps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE—?° all diff. for the names of 
two collectors and 2c. poswaee. 5 
Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c. ; Rou 
mania 1906 awe and heads, le. ; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25c.; large U. 8. cent. petiste free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Bu ying list, 

TOLEDO STAMP CO., Teiede.” Ohio, U. S. A. 





7 





FREE 75 all different stamps from 

all countries, free. Postage 
2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 
bum, 1 If possible send names 
2 collectors. We buy stamps. 





QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
100 Diff. 

wide ato send 100 as Sa ee FREE 
to Mekeel’s Stamp Wkly., Beverly, Mass., or 50 diff. U. S. 





Youte ro 4 at 25c each. 50 a Colonies, 75 

C. America, 100 Europe, 40 S. Postage—Ap- 
pe 000 Differents at ic each. NEEL. 880 Clark- 
son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
J. EMORY RENOLL Dept. K. HANOVER, PA. 
Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH 


OLD COINS hundreds of old Coins. 


money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
— - ta oe pie Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 

eed prices. 3et Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ATTENTION! Mustrated Stamp Anon 
ces, 


A 250 hinges and 
stamps, 5c. WRIGHT. 47 Court St.. 








aid for 
eep 





over 500 
varieties, 
Mass. 


100 
Boston. 





STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and Tist 
ge hg hy ae Nee he co. 
wor ts. 50%. ” 

Sta. A9, Boston, Mass 





ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Guatemala. Honduras, Roumania, 
Costa Rica, Egypt, Chili, China, Mexico, Peru, 
Cuba, Russia, + India, Victoria, Portu- | 
gal, etc., 15e. 200 Hinges f 

ROYAL STAMP CO., 48 N. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Villa Mexican Money. 





3 diff. for 10c. 6 diff. for 20c. 
CLEAVELAND 
2908 Hamilton St., El 


Paso, Texas 








WHITE FOOT OIL 


Cures 
IVY POISONING 


Price 25 cents 


White-Foot Remedy Co. Centreville, Maryland 
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| (after 
| making), because those cheap and beauti- 


Stamp Notes 
By FRANK L. COES 


The observing ones of you will have al- 
ready found that the current two-cent 
U. S. stamp is coming in several shades, 
and in one or two shades different enough 
to be called another color. The time to 
get these shades is when you see them, and 
you will find if you use the Boys’ Lirz 
“World Brotherhood” department that 
different sections of the country use shades 
that will surprise you. 
is the reason for these differences, but 
suppose the war, the scarcity of colors for 
ink, and the desire of the department to 
husband their supply can be called some 
of the reasons. 
the printing method 


I have several more interesting “finds” 
to report. The lucky scouts seem te be 
about the same distance away. One of the 
finds is of Wells Fargo & Co. stamps in 
Tennessee, one of Confederate stamps and 
“covers” in Michigan (which you will ad- 
mit seems an unlikely place to look for 
them), and one of old U. S. near Atlanta. 
This 
brought back as sent by the recipient in 
Europe. 

Among these covers one shows dates 
from New York to Rome; reckoning from 
the post marks it gives a transit time of 
seventeen days. Several to whom this has 
been shown insist there is an error in one 
or the other post mark. Be that as it 
may, the cover left New York early in 
1858, and bears a block of four twelve- 
cent 1857 in perfect condition. Sorry I 
can’t photograph it for you to see; the 
Government does not permit the repro- 
duction of any United States stamps in 


any form. This is a good thing for all! 


boys to remember. 


A Scout sends me one of the stamp; of 


Nicaragua which has been printed with 
different values on its face side twice, one 
in black and one in yellow; and on the 
back it has an inscription stating it is 
valued at 5 centavos for postage, and 
dated 1911. His question as -to the ad- 
visability of adding these varieties of sur- 


1 charged and back printed stamps, gives 


me the chance to speak of these varieties 
in the Central American Republics. Of 
course, all legally issued stamps have a 
proper space in the album and catalog, 
but the young collector will do well to 
ask older friends before buying, because, 
owing to the efforts of local speculators, 
many of these peculiar issues have a cat- 
alog value far out of proportion to their 
real worth. 


I do not wish to be understood to coun- 
sel against the large class of Central 


| American stamps known as “Seebecks” 


the~ man who engineered their 


ful samples of stamp printing have a 
large share of credit in training the 
younger collectors to mount and catalog. 
What I want to say is that the many- 


| times surcharged, curious or loudly ad- 


vertised stamps from these countries will 
bear inspection, and the youthful collec- 
tor will get much more brain food from 
the regular issues of these and other 
American countries. This also applies to 
the war issues (overprinted) of Peru. 
Try to make your sets mean something 
beside mere “filled spaces.” 


I don’t know what |} 


Maybe there are others in | 


matter had been sent abroad and | 





For Map-Making 


And Trips Afield 











SCOUT SKETCHING CASE 


No. 1262—For convenience in making 
maps in the Field. This case was de- 
signed from suggestions made by Mr. 
Anthony Fiala, the noted explorer. Con- 
sists of thoroughly seasoned white pine 
drawing board. Equipped with archi- 
tects’ paper on rollers, brass compass 
|with needle stop and slot, revolving 
cover, colored sketching pencils, box- 
wood ruler, with folding sights and leath- 
er strap to fasten sketching case to fore- 
arm of user. The case measures 9 x 7% 
x | inches. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. Ex- 
press collect, $5.00. 


No. 1263—Extra Drawing Paper 
Per sheet, postpaid, 5c. 








RADIOLITE NIGHT WATCH 
No. 1269—At last a practical and inex- 


pensive night watch has been produced. 
The hands and figures on the dial have 
been treated with a radium ,compound 
which makes them luminous at essa 
Fully guaranteed. Prepaid, $2.00 

Order Direct of 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible Club ,and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and 


an It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 


and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
Send Us YOUR TODAY! 


Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 
842 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and_ propositions 
which we believe will be not only of interest 
to the readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all claims made with reference to it 
are as represented. 


Boy Scouts’ Pocket Bible 


See our descriptive ad in July No., page 34. 
POCKET EVANGEL SUPPLY CO. 

















The Taking of Forest Hill Cabin — 
(Continued from page 6) 

out on “Saturday night” and at that time 

the cabin was expected to be finished, all 

but the chimney. 

It was nearly ten‘o’clock on the Satur- 
day night following. By that time a com- 
plete cabin stood upon Forest Hill over- 
looking Dill’s Pond. All seemed to be 
quiet in the vicinity and nothing could 
be heard except the ripple of the water 
as it made its way over the dam. 

But presently several figures cautiously 
emerged from the thicket at the rear of 
the cabin. All wore heavy masks cover- 
ing the lower half of their faces and each 
carried a bundle of dry sticks and leaves. 
Quickly they encircled the cabin and, with 
feverish haste, stuffed the space between 
the logs and roof with the inflammable 
material. Then a match was struck and 
quickly raised to the tinder. But just 
before the flame reached the dry leaves 
there came a dull thud followed by a 
loud cry of fright and pain. The match 
dropped harmlessly to the ground. 

Simultaneously the opening around the 
cabin become alive with white robed fig- 
ures who seemed to rise out of the ground. 
The intruders huddled together, seemingly 
to make some kind of resistance. Then 
came a pelting hail of strange missiles, 
most of which took effect«judging from 
the thuds and frightened yells that came 
from the huddle. Faster and faster rained 
the “bullets” until finally the huddle broke 
and the inmates dashed from the cabin and 
plunged wildly into the woods. At this 
moment one of the “ghosts” dashed into 
the thicket in pursuit of those who had 
fled, yelling at the top of his voice. 

“Com ’mon, ye Molicans! Give ’em a 
little more grape!” 

No one can tell how much more “grape” 
was given ’em, and it would be equally 
as hard a task to recount other deeds 
enacted in those woods on that eventful 
night. 

Of the several boys assembled in front 
of the schoolhouse on the following Mon- 
day morning, there were two distinct 
classes. The individuals of one class were 
calm and reserved and their faces betrayed 
nothing; but those of the other bore a 
sheepish, downtrodden expression and their 
faces betrayed something other than ex- 
pression. Most of them exhibited black 
and blue spots, bruises and long scratches 
such as one often receives when tearing 
through the woods at night at rapid speed. 

One of the number seemed especially 
hard hit, but, as he left his crowd and 
sauntered over to where Jake Schmidt, 
Monk Brown and a few others were talk- 
ing together, there was an expression on 
his face no one remembered ever having 
seen there. Jim Rawley approached the 
group with a grave, determined counte- 
nance. He had an envelope in his hand 
which he gave to Jake and said: 

“Jake, I wish you would give this to 
Jack when you see him this afternoon. 
You can read it if you wish. It is my 
resignation from the troop.” 

The gaze of each followed him as he 
walked slowly away and was lost in the 
crowd. Monk was the first to speak. 

“Jake, do you think it will be accepted?” 
he asked. 

“Well, I just guess not. Any boy who 
is man enough to make a clean breast of 
a thing like Jim Rawley is doing must 
have some qualities. And I'll bet 
that from now on he’ll be the best scout 
in the troop. Dogwood balls and acorns 





501 E. Penn. Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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did the work,” he added with a grin. | 





NEW ENGIAND 
HEADQUARTERS 


{50 

BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


haste. 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 














BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 








GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


ORDER NOW 
Size oz. 10 oz. 
Ga6 Wall Temts....vccisiesceses $3.40 $4.25 
Ae NS kes ei pctn dees 5.20 6.00 
SU WO TOMB dad estes 6.50 7.25 
9Yoxi2 Wall Tents............ 9.00 10.00 
14x16 Wall Tents.............- 16.25 17.50 


If poles are not wanted, deduct 5%. 
Made of 36-inch high grade Duck. 
Compléte with poles, stakes and ropes. 


Terms: Cash in adoance. 


MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 











0° Cents 2 a | Day 
genes 
nd nd Cotas 


je, Band 0: Ca sctarer’s prices 
sagopa Saapeer : 


eins 72. 
Worrilzen Free x2 


ttn 
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we ever made” 


went to waste indoors.” 


Alice are saying. 


for Boys and Girls. 


how easy it makes the 
Mother. 

And the New Departure Coas- 
ter Brake has made the safest, 
easiest-to-ride and easiest-con- 
trolled vehicle in the world. It 
reduces speed instantly— any- 
where; stops your wheel in less 
than its length, when necessary. 


Any Dealer can fit the New De- 
parture to new or old wheels. 


Free to Live Boys!— We will send 

you a gold plated “ Joy Boy” stick pin if 

eo will give us the name of gear nearest 
cycle dealer. 


THE 
NEW DEPARTURE 
MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 








“‘The Best Investment 


“They're different children since 
they got the bicycles. Now, 
they spend in healthful out- 
door exercise the energy that 


Od se 


The Brake that brought the Bike back, 


Boys and girls—just listen to what 
the father and mother of Jack and 


There’s simply nothing like the Bike 
for wholesome, health-building fun 


Tell Dad once more what fun the Bike 
is—how quick it takes you te school — and 


errands you run for 



























A HANDY HELPER IN MAKING 


AND REPAIRING THINGS 
Just the tool for your work bench. A hand- 
somely nickel-plated combination plier for 
all kinds of practical and experimental work. 


de of steel, 6% inches long. “Red aw 
Plier No. 1024, ml Fool 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Chambers St., New York City 





SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in U. 8. Expert Ad- 
vice free. Want for girls or boys? American Schools’ 
Write, 1012 Times Building, New York, or 


Association. 
1515 Masonic Temple, 











In the Bell System, universal service is 
the privilege of the millions. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE 4 TELEGRAPH 
CO. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 




















No. 6 or Tram Marx Series 
All you have to do now is to look on the 


opposite page and ; 


THERE YOU ARE. 
Isn’t it a _ great 


Handbook offer?  - — 
We hope you won’t ag 
fail to get that Ps Tet 

“treasure.” J Fr WAY 


September, 1916 


One-Seventh to One 


The fraction has become 
one over the square root of 
one. The square root of one 
is equal to zero and one over 
zero is one. 


een 


| 
VT 


-_— 


* . * 
Four Triangles 
Here they are, 
six matches ar- 


ranged so as to 
make four triangles 
of equal size. 





This One Was Easy 


This diagram shows how A 
can be connected with A, B 
with B, and C with C, with- 
out crossing lines or going 


outside of the diagram. It’s 
so easy the puzzle itself 
smiles. 

. 7 7 


Answers to Puzzles 


Five Minus Two Equals One . 
Take away two letters from the word “stone 
and you will have “one” (1). 
— * + 


Why Has It Gone? 


Because it is D parted. Look at 
it again. 


* * * 


The Chicken Coop Puzzle 


Here they are, 
ten chicken coops 
arranged in five 
rows with four 
coops in each row. 


* * * 


The Chain Puzzle 
The chain can be moulded together for 3 
cents by the following method: connect 13 to 3 
and 4, connect 14 to 6 and 7, connect 15 to 9 
and 10—total cost 3 cents. 
* 7 


How to Arrange the Numbers 
The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. First 
count 15, second 20, and third 27, as — 


5 4 
8 1 6 2"¥ 36972 
“wt, 4 6 . 
49 2 r.6.2 1 


Hints on KinpNEss TO ANIMALS 
These suggestions have been offered by 
the New York Women’s League for Ani- 
mals in the interest of following out more 
efficiently Scout Law No. 6: 


1. Picking up nails and other sharp objects from 
the street which might injure horses. 

2. Smashing down tin cans so that cats can- 
not get their heads fast in them. F : 

x oe children and others from tying tin 
cans to dogs’ tails. 

4. Protecting birds by restorin 
their nests or thwarting boys 
birds’ eggs or young. 

5. Reporting genuine cases 
animals to the proper authorities. 

6. Reporting violation of the game laws. 

7. Rescuing stray or injured animals. 


little ones to 
rom destroying 


of cruelty to 




















Get It NOW! 


BOYS’ LIFE 
will give it to you 





NUNN AMM 


The New Scout a 


MUCH LARGER FAR BETTER 








512 Pages Now - Here, Now, Is Your 


(The old one contained only 464) Bi 
400 New Pictures 18 Chance— 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, will 


New Information on— send this NEW, ENLARGED, REVISED 


How you may be an Associate Scout. H db k f B 
How to become a Veteran Scout. or 
How to obtain a new Wild Life Medal. an 00 ica Oys 
How to build a log cabin. all charges prepaid by us, to any one who sends 


Sie to know oe us ONE yearly subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 
OW YOR COB MAES Ure. (12 issues) at the regular subscription price, 


How to fell a tree. $1.00. 


How to make bow and arrows. 


What to do if lost. NO OTHER CHARGES 


How to build bird houses. 
, NOTE: We will send the magazirfe and the Handbook to 
How to mark your trail. separate addresses if special request is made. 


The correct scout salute. 
Cc tive chart of signali d 
a ORDER RIGHT NOW 


Bugle signals. ; USE COUPON BE 
Flashlight signals. a 
Ardois system of signaling. 


Prevention of accidents. 
Native wild animals—and ee 7 Tees 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue 


More than 50 new games to play. New York City 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of the 
new, revised (14th) edition of the HANDBOOK FOR 
Every Boy Should Have the New Book BOYS, and also BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine, for one year, beginning with the next number, 
for which I enclose $1.00. 


{ 





RAIN 


FIG.40 


PRR ee eee ee ee eRe EEE EEE EEE EEE HEH EES 


(Write plainly) 
































BOY SCOUTS 
of AMERICA 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 


BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 
AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
If none in your town, arrangements may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER bsoy'scouts of America 


MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National 
~ Guard Uniforms 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 




















